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Survey of the World 


C . The Sixty-first Con- 
ongress Adjourns : 
Sine Die gress was adjourned 
sine die March 4. 
An hour later, the President called a ses- 
sion of the new Congress for April 4. 
The expiring Congress rushed thru all 
its appropriation bills, which were 
threatened by filibustering up to the last 
moment. Mr. Owen (Democrat, Okla- 
homa) was responsible for the Senato- 
rial filibuster, in the interest of the Ari- 
zona Constitution. This was defeated, 
45 to 39, carrying down with it the Con- 
stitution of New Mexico. The Presi- 
dent may, however, admit New Mexico 
as a State by executive order. Senator 
Bailey, of Texas, was greatly disgusted 
at twenty-three fellow Democrats voting 
in favor of the Arizona Constitution, 
with its provision for the recall of the 
judiciary. He offered the Vice-Presi- 
dent his resignation, and telegraphed his 
resignation as Senator to Governor Col- 
quitt, but was persuaded by these gentle- 
men and his fellow Senators to recon- 
sider. The question is now raised, can 
a resignation be so withdrawn? Mr. 
Bailey’s term does not expire until 1913. 
His resignation was probably an expres- 
sion of pique that Mr. Stone, of Mis- 
souri, has of late had more influence as 
a Democratic leader in the Senate than 
has he. Mr. Bailey’s course in regard to 
important legislation, and as Lorimer’s 
most prominent advocate, has not been 
approved by most of his Democratic col- 
leagues. Among the Senatorial veterans 
who will not have a role to play in the 
Sixty-second Congress are Aldrich, of 
Connecticut; Burrows, of Michigan; 
Depew, of New York; Scott, of West 
Virginia; Kean, of New Jersey, and 


Carter, of Montana. The following will 
also yield their seats to new men: 
Frazier of Tennessee, Taliaferro of Florida, 
Dick of Ohio, Burkett of Nebraska, Flint of 
California, Jones of Washington, Money of 
Mississippi and Beveridge of Indiana. 


& 


The extra session 
Reciprocity Unratified of Congress is 

called by Presi- 
dent Taft to ratify the tariff agreement 
with Canada approved by the House of 
Representatives, but never voted upon by 
the Senate. The Vice-President suc- 
ceeded in calling for a vote on the tariff 
commission bill. “I wish to present an 
amendment to the tariff commission bill,” 
shouted the blind Senator from Okla- 
homa (Gore, Dem.). The “amendment” 


‘was the Canadian reciprocity agreement, 


but a vote on it was not secured, the 
Vice-President ruling that no amend- 
ments were in order after unanimous 
consent for a vote had been obtained. 
The Senate voted favorably on the tariff 
commission. Canadian opponents of reci- 
procity are delighted at the dereliction of 
our Senate, and it is freely said at Otta- 
wa, in all political circles, that Canada’s 
political pride is deeply wounded. The 
Canadian Government will, none the less, 
work for the early passage of the agree- 
ment. The last official act of Senator 
Scott (West Virginia) was to plead for 
a vote of the Senate on the Sulloway 
service pension bill, passed by the House. 
To Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, is 
attributed the final withdrawal of the bill 
by its champion. Other legislation that 
failed of passage is the permanent tariff 
commission bill, the increase on the rate 
of postage on the advertising sections of 
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magazines, the general age pension, the 
mail subsidy bill, and the resolution for 
the direct election of Senators. The Sen- 
ate bill retiring Robert E. Peary with the 
rank and pay of a rear admiral and ex- 
tending to him the thanks of Congress 
was finally voted by the House, 154 to 
31. We discuss the Lorimer case edi- 
torially. The California Assembly has, 
by a resolution, rebuked the two Sena- 
tors from that State for their support of 
Lorimer. A similar resolution directed 
against Senator Curtis has been intro- 
duced in the Kansas Legislature. The 
Missouri Legislature has commended its 
Senators for voting against Lorimer, 
and Governor Osborn, of Michigan, ad- 
dressing the Republican State Conven- 
tion, was applauded when he denounced 
the Lorimer “vindication.” On 
March 3 the Senate gasped in astonish- 
ment at the following item in the general 
deficiency bill : 

“To pay William Lorimer, a Senator from 
the State of Illinois, in disbursement of ex- 
penses necessarily incurred by him in defense 
of his title to seat in the Senate, $25,000.” 
Mr. Lorimer, after Senator Gallinger 
had held a whispered conversation with 
him, moved that this motion be stricken 
from the bill. The motion was carried. 
Senator Culberson had meanwhile stated 
that this amendment to the general defi- 
ciency bill was not submitted to the com- 
mittee at any time when he was present: 
——tThe President has announced two 
new appointments to the Tariff Board: 
W. M. Howard, of Georgia, and T. W. 
Page; both Democrats. The former was 
a member of the retiring Congress. Mr. 
Page is a professor of economics at the 
University of Virginia. 


a 


Henry L. Myers, 
The Senatorships Democrat, has been 

elected to _ succeed 
Senator Thomas H. Carter, Republican, 
of Montana, on the seventy-ninth joint 
ballot. The new Senator is a lawyer, 
and judge of a District Court. He has 
served in the State Legislature, but has 
no national reputation. The Iowa dead- 
lock continues. So does that in the New 
York Legislature: to which we allude 
editorially. On March 3 Governor Dix 
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addressed to the Democratic members of 
the New York Legislature a letter in 
which he reiterates his belief that the 
choice of a Senator to succeed Mr. De- 
pew rests with the Legislature alone: 
“but,” he adds, “the present unprece- 
dented and divided condition of the 
party’s councils prevent the ex- 
ercise of the constitutional duty.” He 
therefore considers himself justified in 
advising his fellow Democrats: 

“When Mr. Sheehan became the choice of 
the caucus I felt that he was entitled, within 
reasonable limits of time, to the fullest oppor- 
tunity to convince the dissenting members of 
the party and the Legislature that his candi- 


dacy was for the best interests of the party 
as a whole. 


“But events have since demonstrated the im- 
possibility of his election and therefore I do 
not believe that his candidacy should be fur- 
ther continued. .. . The progressive and con- 
structive legislation which we promised is not 


being advanced with sufficient force and en- 
ergy. 

“We are confronted with a special session 
of Congress to*consider momentous issues. In 
such a session, if the present condition re- 
mains unchanged the Democratic party of the 
State of New York will be without a voice in 
the national council of the United States Sen- 
ate on subjects involving the most important 
and solemn pledges of our party platform. 

“T therefore deem it my duty to advise that 
you immediately proceed in the joint session 
of the Legislature to ballot as your conscience 
and the will of your constituents may dictate 
for the election of a United States Senator 
whose choice wil! unite the Democratic party.” 


Opinions as to the effect of this com- 
munication differ widely. It will un- 
questionably further reduce Sheehan’s 


chances, but as yet no compromise can- 
didate has been discovered. 


& 


Direct primaries 
were tested for 
the first time in 
Chicago last week when nominations 
for all the elective offices of the city and 
county, and for membership of party 
committees, were made. Alderman 
Charles E. Merriam was named by the 
Republicans for Mayor, while the Demo- 
cratic nominee is former Mayor Carter 
H. Harrison. Mr. Harrison won over 
Edward F. Dunne by only 1,500 votes, 
while Mr. Merriam’s plurality over his 
principal antagonist, Alderman John R. 
Thompson, was 27,000. The Republican 


From City and State 
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nominee was instructor in political sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago until 
he resigned his position to canvass for 
the mayoralty nomination. The costli- 
ness of the application of the direct pri- 
mary system has been commented upon 
by the Chicago press, as also in a partial 
report by a commission of the Pennsy| 
vania Legislature, just made public. 
The commission was appointed at the 
last session to codify and revise the elec- 
tion laws of the State, and favors per- 
sonal registration in large cities (as al- 
ready operative in Philadelphia), but is 
divided as to the desirability of such 
registration in third-class cities. The 
commission finds that the direct primary 
system has not to any great extent reme- 
died the evils it is designed to cure. One 
objection stated is “that it gives oppor- 
tunity for the capture of a party nomi- 
nation by a rival party.” The Repub- 
lican organization in Philadelphia has on 
several occasions grasped this oppor- 
tunity——Permanent loans aggregating 
probably $13,000,000 are proposed by 
the city of Philadelphia. A convention 


hall, parkway and river front improve- 


ments will swallow up a large proportion 
of the amount. Reorganization of the 
Democratic party in Pennsylvania is be- 
ing attempted, involving the overthrow 
of Colonel Guffey and Arthur G. De 
Walt, who are held responsible for the 
disgraceful showing made last Novem- 
ber. Congressman A. Mitchell Palmer, 
of Monroe County, is the insurgent 
leader. After investigating charges 
of corruption in East Chicago and Indi- 
ana Harbor, the Lake County grand 
jury, at Hammond, Ind., has adjourned, 
after returning thirty indictments. The 
Mayor, Chief of Police and City Clerk 
of East Chicago are indicted. The Mayor 
of Gary, Ind., is also under indictment. 

The Ohio Bureau of Accounting 
asserts that more than half a million dol- 
lars belonging to the city of Toledo has 
been diverted from funds or illegally ex- 
pended, 1906-1909. Many city officials 
are implicated ——Johin Mitchell, former 
head of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and until recently chairman of 
the trade agreement department of the 
Civic Federation, has resigned the latter 
post and his membership in the Federa- 
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tion. His reluctant action follows the 
declaration by the Mine Workers that 
any member of their organization accept- 
ing a position with the National Civic 
Federation thereby forfeits his member- 
ship in the union. 


ed 
Owing to charges made 


in the House at Wash- 
ington by Representative 


The Philippine 
Public Lands. 


‘Martin, of Colorado, relating to the sale 


of 56,000 acres of friars’ lands in the Phil- ' 
ippines to persons alleged to be connect- 
ed with the Sugar Trust, there was an 
inquiry by the House Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. Two reports were pre- 
sented last week—a majority report, 
signed by the regular Republicans and 
one Democrat, and a minority report, 
prepared by three insurgent Republicans. 
Another is to be submitted by four Dem- 
ocrats. Both of the reports already made 
agree in completely exonerating all the 
officers of the Philippine Government, 
saying that they were guilty of no im- 
propriety either in selling or leasing 
lands. They also agree in holding that 
the law which limits the quantity of pub- 
lic land which may be sold to individuals 
or corporations is not applicable to the 
land which our Government bought from 
the friars. The majority say that while 
the friars’ lands may reasonably be sold 
in quantities larger than those required 
in the case of other public lands, the 
question should be considered by Con- 
gress; the minority oppose the sale of 
friars’ lands in large tracts, as being hos- 
tile to the interests of the Filipinos. 
While the majority assert that the 56,000 
acres were not sold to the Sugar Trust, 
the minority say that the purchasers were 
“next door neighbors” to that Trust, as 
one of them, Horace Havemeyer, was a 
director of the company, and another, 
Charles H. Senff, had been its vice presi- 
dent. The minority would have the sale 
of friars’ lands in large tracts absolutely 
prohibited, and they urge that no more 
sales be permitted until Congress shall 
have imposed reasonable limitations —— 
There have recently been fifteen cases of 
cholera in Honolulu, and thirteen of 
them were fatal. The Territorial Board 
of Health is cleaning the citv. 
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At the peace conference 
on the gunboat ‘Taco- 
ma,” in the harbor of 
Puerto Cortes, between the revolution- 
ists and the Government of Honduras, 
an agreement was reached on the 4th, 
when Dr. Francisco Beltran (one of the 
three named by Manuel Bonilla, the 
revolutionist leader) was appointed to 
hold the office of President until the 
election in October next. “President Da- 
vila retires. The two sides are to have 
an equal number of representatives in 
Beltran’s Cabinet, amnesty is granted to 
all, and the Government is to pay the 
war expenses of both parties. In Octo- 
ber, Bonilla will be a candidate for the 
Presidency. Beltran has been Governor 
of a province and a member of Con- 
gress. The settlement is quite satisfac- 
tory to Minister Dawson, who repre- 
sented the United States in the confer- 
ence. Dispatches from Costa Rica, 


An Agreement 
in Honduras 


on the 2d, asserted that the Nicaraguan 
Government had decided to put to death 
forty-five prominent men (one of them 
being Dr. Rudolfo Espinosa, formerly 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Min- 
ister to Washington) who had been im- 


prisoned on account of their connection 
with a revolutionary plot and the recent 
destruction of the arsenal in Managua. 
Their exiled friends urged our Govern- 
ment to save their lives. In reply to in- 
quiries from Washington, Nicaragua’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs denied that 
the prisoners were to be punished by 
death. On the 4th, as the result of an 
investigation made by a Council of Min- 
isters, several of the prisoners were ban- 
ished from Nicaragua. Among them 
were Dr. Espinosa, Colonel Ramirez, 
formerly Director of Telegraphs, and 
José Gomez, formerly Minister of Pub- 
lic Works. Others will be compelled to 
follow them. Ex-President Zelaya 
has published in Brussels, and circulated 
widely in Europe, a pamphlet in which 
l:e bitterly denounces President Taft and 
the United States Government. Assert- 
ing that Mr. Taft “shamelessly” promot- 
ed and aided the recent rebellion in 
Nicaragua, he warns Latin-Americans 
that it is the purpose of the United 
States to take possession of Central 
America. In Hayti, President Simon 
declared on the 1st that the rebellion was 
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ended. ‘Three days later, a reign ol 
terror at Cape Haytien was reported. 
‘Lhere had been many arrests, the pris- 
ons were full, and soldiers were the only 
persons to be seen in the streets. 
& 

There was but little 
fighting in Mexico, last 
week, but the rebels 
burned many railroad bridges and made 
raids upon several towns near the Ari- 
zona border. These, however, were de- 
1ended by only a few soldiers or militia 
men. Navarro continued to send expedi- 
tions southward from Juarez, but neither 
Madero nor Orozco could be found. 
They were said to be planning the cap- 
ture of the city of Chihuahua. In that 
city 42 prisoners broke out of jail; 13 
were killed, 9 were captured and 20 are 
at large. The revolutionists’ agent at 
Washington asserted that overtures for 
peace had been made by the Mexican 
Government. This was promptly and 
emphatically denied at the Mexican cap- 
ital by Minister Creel. There is some 
evidence that the Governor of Chihua- 
hua, on his own responsibility, has been 
urging revolutionists with whom he is 
acquainted to give up the fight. The 
disturbance is still confined to the coun- 
try along the northern border, altho a 
few parties of bandits are reported to be 
at work elsewhere. On our side of the 
boundary there are 3,000 soldiers, with 
many deputies and secret service men, to 
enforce the neutrality laws. Minister 
Limantour, whose published statement 
recently excited much comment, is now 
on his way to New York from Paris. 
He will go to Yucatan, and then to the 
Mexican capital. Last week, El Pais, a 
Mexican paper friendly to the revolu- 


tionists, was supprest by the Govern- 
ment. 


The Rebellion 
in Mexico 


& 


The revolutionists in Par- 
aguay are led by Sefior 
Gondra, who was recently 
forced to resign the Presidency by 
Colonel Jara, and they seek the over- 
throw of Ortiz, who was made President 
by Jara when the latter proclaimed a dic- 
tatorship. Gondra’s chief associate is 
Dr. Riquelme, who was a minister in his 
Cabinet. The garrisons of several cities 


Revolution in 
Paraguay 
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in the north went over to the insurgents, 
and one of the prisoners taken was 
Colonel Jara’s father. At Asuncion the 
Government has assembled an army of 
7,000 men. It seized three Argentine 
steamships, intending to use them against 
the rebels, who had three ships in their 
service. On account of these seizures 
there was some danger of war with Ar- 
gentina.—Sefior Battle y Ordonez was 
elected, last week, President of Uruguay, 
succeeding Dr. Williman, whose prede- 
cessor he had been. A revolution was 
started in October last as a protest 
against the candidacy of Ordonez, but a 
peaceful settlement of the dispute was 
soon reached. German capitalists, 
said to be supported by the Deutsche 


Bank, have set out to control the trade. 


of the Brazilian State of Sao Paulo. They 
have a concession, with large grants of 
land, for the construction of a network 
of railways there. 


& 


After having been dis- 
cussed for four days the 
veto bill was passed on 
its second reading by a vote of 368 to 
243. The bill then passed into the com- 
mittee of the whole, where attempts will 
be made by the Opposition to amend it. 
The discussion was poorly attended and 


The Veto Bill 


excited little interest, for it was realized. 


by the Opposition that nothing they 
could do would alter the purpose of the 
Government to push thru the bill. The 
disposition of the House of Lords to 
reform itself, as shown by their hasty 
passage of proposals for reorganization 
on the eve of the election, is now quite 
‘liscredited, because since the election the 
Lords have made no apparent effort to 
put their House in order. It would prob- 
ably be impossible to get the Lords to 
assent to any serious plan of reform, and 
the leaders of the Unionist party who 
are most anxious for reform are at vari- 
ance in regard to plans, some holding to 
the hereditary principle, others urging a 
purely elective body. Lord Lansdowne’s 
bill, an ingenious compromise of hered- 
itary and elective principles, will be 
brought before the Upper House this 
week. Austen Chamberlain’s amend- 
ment to the veto bill, favoring a reform 
of the House of Lords and protesting 
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against the placing of alli effective legis- 
lative authority in the hands of a single 
chamber, was voted down by the usual 
majority. Mr. Balfour, in speaking as 
leader of the Opposition, went so far as 
to say that “the Government have im- 
posed their proposals on the country by 
fraud.” This was met by cries of 
“Withdraw,” but Speaker Lowther ruled 
that the term “by fraud” could be ap- 
plied to a party without an infringement 
of the rules of the House. The discus- 
sion of the question of Home Rule 
was equally dull and spiritless. The 
measure which, when introduced in 1886 
by Gladstone, caused the overthrow and 
the disruption of the Liberal party, is 
now to be brought forward in a similar 
form, and even the Unionists, whose 
party was founded.jon opposition to 
Home Rule, have little to say against it, 
tho Lord Hugh Cecil, member for Ox- 
ford University, revived the old-fash- 
ioned form of opposition when he de- 
clared that the granting of Home Rule 
to Ireland would result in the formation 
of a bastard republic and in the seces- 
sion of Ulster. Even.the Nationalists, 


for the first time since their organization 
as a Parliamentary party, declared them- 
selves satisfied with the proposals of the 
Government. 


J 


After the resignation 
of Premier Briand 
and his Cabinet on ac- 
count of the falling of his majority in 
the Chamber to a dangerously close mar- 
gin, President Falliéres called Senator 
Monis to undertake the formation of. a 
new ministry. which he did to his own 
satisfaction, tho whether to the satisfac- 
tion of the Chamber remains to be seen. 
Antoine Emmanuel Ernest Monis is now 
sixty-five years old and was Minister of 
Justice in the Waldeck-Rousseau Cab- 
inet. He was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies from the Gironde in 1885 and 
to the Senate in 1901. He is a Radical 
Republican, an able man but not a com- 
manding personality. His policy is not 
likely to differ much from that of Briand 
and he may not secure any better sup- 
port in the Chamber, altho he is more 
acceptable to the socialistic wing. There 
are four Radical Socialists in the Cab- 


The New French 
Cabinet 






















































































THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER: M. MONIS. 


inet: Henri Maurice Berteaux, Minister 


of War; Louis Massé, Minister of Com-. 


merce; Jules Steeg, Minister of Public 
Instruction, and Adolphe Messimy, Min- 
ister of the Colonies. M. Berteaux was 
Minister of War in 1904, and is now 
president of the Army Committee in the 
Chamber. It was his attack upon the 
Government that led to the retirement of 
Briand. The most conspicuous member 
of the new Cabinet is Theophile Del- 
cassé, whose brilliant foreign policy in 
1905 led to the close connection 
with Great Britain and came near 
bringing on a war with Germany. Ger- 
many protested against the agreement 
with Great Britain giving France a free 
hand in Morocco and insisted upon an 
international conference on the question. 
This the French Government consented 
to rather than risk a war even with the 
promised aid of England, and M. Del- 
cassé resigned. In the new Cabinet he 
holds the Ministry of Marine instead of 
Foreign Affairs, probably to avoid irri- 
tating Germany. The Foreign Minister 
is Jean Cruppi, a former Minister of 
Commerce, and an expert on the tariff. 
The only important change of policy an- 
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nounced by the new Government is the 
reinstatement of the railfoad employees 
concerned in the late strike. 


a 


The committee of the 
German Politics Reichstag which has 

charge of the proposed 
constitution for Alsace-Lorraine is not 
disposed to accept it in the form in which 
it was presented by the Chancellor, but 
has voted by 21 to 6 to deprive the Ger- 
man Emperor of his direct executive 
authority and to put it in the hands of a 
regent holding office for life. .The 
Bundesrath must confirm the nomination 
of the regent and has the sole power of 
removing him. The committee also 
favors admitting Alsace-Lorraine as one 
of the Federal States, with three repre- 
sentatives in the Bundesrath. Both these 
amendments were declared in advance to 
be absolutely unacceptable to the German 
Government. They are, however, more 
than in accord with the wishes of the 
people of the annexed provinces. The 
Assembly of Alsace-Lorraine voted by 
44 to 1 in favor of making the provinces 
a Federal State. The Social Demo- 
cratic party has acquired such a strong 
representation in the Reichstag that its 
leadership becomes a matter of public 
importance. August Bebel has practically 
withdrawn from political activity on ac- 
count of his age, and Paul Singer, who 
had been practically the leader for some 
time, died on January 31. The funeral 
of Herr Singer, on February 5, was at- 
tended by more than 100,000 persons. 
The procession was the longest ever seen 
at a funeral in Berlin and took over four 
hours in passing. The thoro discipline 
of the Socialists showed itself in the per- 
fect management of the large crowds 
without the assistance of the police. 
Singer, who was a banker and merchant, 
is succeeded in the leadership of the 
party by a man from a very different 
social class, Herman Molkenbuhr, a 
cigarmaker by trade, who entered the 
Reichstag in 1890, from Saxony. He 
was expelled from Germany in 1881 for 
his political activity and spent three 
years in the United States. A few weeks 
ago he shocked the Reichstag by the bold 
announcement that the ultimate aim of 
the Socialist party was a republic. 
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The Government is 
in perpetual conflict 
with the universi- 
ties, and the educational system of Rus- 
sia is completely disorganized. The 
students seize every opportunity to dem- 
onstrate against the Government and the 
Government retaliates by wholesale ex- 
pulsion or imprisonment of students and 
dismissals of the professors who sympa- 
thize with them. Over 120 university 
chairs have been vacated and more than 
a thousand students are in jail for taking 
part in the disturbances. The meetings 
of the students are dispersed and armed 
police are stationed in the class rooms to 
prevent the interruption of the lectures. 
Nevertheless the students, by the use of 
poisonous gases, have often forced an 
adjournment of the classes. On the oc- 
casion of Tolstoy’s death, the students 
paraded the streets bearing banners with 
“Thou shalt not kill” in white letters on 
black background, as a protest against 
capital punishment. The new Minister 
of Education, Mr. Kasso, believes that 
the universities should confine themselves 
to classical training and not introduce 
utilitarian studies or allow the students 
to agitate political questions. If the Rus- 
sian universities continue recalcitrant, he 
will establish temporary institutions in 
other countries, schools of law in Paris 
and Berlin, of natural science at Heidel- 
berg, and of medicine at Paris———The 
Council of Ministers has restricted the 
percentage of Jews who are to be al- 
lowed to take the state secondary ex- 
amination to the same percentage that 
are admitted to the state high schools. 
Hitherto it has been possible for any 
number of Jews to secure the right of 
residence otside the Pale by taking this 
examination. The bill before the Duma 
for the abolition of the Pale seems likely 
to pass, but it is very doubtful whether 
the Council will approve it. The expul- 
sion of the Jews who have been residing 
outside the Pale is being carried on with 
great severity. Hundreds of families 
that have lived for years in cities and 
villages and in many cases have ac- 
quired houses, lands or manufactures, 
have been suddenly driven from their 
home into the street. even during the 
coldest weather of the winter. The 
juhilee of the emancipation of the serfs, 
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March 3, 1861, was celebrated thruout 
the Empire by religious services. The 
Emperor Nicholas, Empress Alexander 
and Dowager Empress Maria were pres- 
ent at the services in the Cathedral at 
Kazan. An imperial rescript published 
on the anniversary announced the inten- 
tion of the Czar to complete the work of 
his grandfather, Alexander II, by break- 
ing up the communes and converting the 
peasants into independent landowners. 


ws 


The Russian Gov- 
ernment has so far 
not carried out its 
threat to occupy Kuldja in Chinese 
Turkestan, but troops are assembled on 
the border ready to invade the Ili valley 
at any moment. The Chinese have on 
their side only one or two thousand sol- 
diers, and they are poorly armed and 
drilled, quite incompetent to make a 
stand against the Russians, The reply 
of the Chinese Government to the Rus- 
sian note was mild and conciliatory in 
tone, denying the alleged violation of the 
treaty, but acknowledging the rights of 
Russian subjects to travel, trade, reside 
and acquire land in Mongolian towns. 
Russia in reply asks for guarantees that 
the promises be carried out in the future. 

Both plague and famine are getting 
worse. The Viceroy of Manchuria esti- 
mates that 65,000 persons have died of 
plague in that province, but it is thought 
by others that the number is nearer 
double the official estimates. The death 
rate is now about 250 a day. The dis- 
ease attacks the lungs and is conveyed 
by coughing. The serum used with some 
success in India is of no avail here, and 
96 per cent. or more of the cases termi- 
nate fatally, usually within a few hours. 
About a thousand have died in China 
proper since the plague passed south of 
the Great Wall. The famine, however, 
has already caused many more deaths 
than the plague, and more than a million 
are without food. Children are sold for 
a few ounces of bread. At Sha-yang, in 
the province of Hu-peh, where the mis- 
sionaries had some food for distribution. 
the crowd of starving men, women and 
children fought for it so fiercely that 
twenty-one persons were trampled to 
death, 
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A Song Domestic 
BY MARY BRECHT PULVER 


I stnc of my kitchen! 

Sing you of cathedrals; of dim, purple crypt; of dimpling brook; of wind-swept 
grasses ; of sun-pageants ; of heav’n-kissing hilltops; of cities; of castles; of 
festal boards a-glitter with cheer of silver and crystal— 

Sing you of the heart—of tears—of laughter—of love— : 

But I sing of Life—of that whence emanates the sap of life; of the shrine of 
things domestic—the kitchen. For birth and death may be achieved without 
it, but it is life’s necessity. 


Into the fabric of my song are woven many things. Humble things! My tea- 
kettle! 

A great plump-shouldered vessel singing its time-old bubbly chant. ' 

(The day is gray without, with a plaintive, whining little wind fumbling at the 
window.) But-my tea-kettle purrs softly on, humming quietly to itself. 

What are you crooning, O tea-kettle? 


“It is a lullaby I sing. Long ago I learned it—I and my brothers. The first tea- 
kettle sang it from the hob-corner—sang it to a little one sleeping in its 
cradle by the fire. The mother wrought at her spindle and pushed the cradle 
with her foot. She sang alone to the child and her song was of the gray sea 
outside, of the fishing vessels and the bleak winds. And while she sang the 
wind moaned in the chimney and the babe fretted, for her song came from a 
grieving heart. And the kettle, pondering, knew this, and at length com- 
menced to sing this same little lullaby of mine, and the babe slept, and at 
length also the sad mother. 

But of the song I cannot tell more save that it has in it peace—and comfort—and 
the whisper of Eternity.” 


(The little wind frets without and wails down the chimney. ) 

T look into my fire-box. 

What a cheerful, ruddy mass! The glowing coals! They, too, murmur and sing 
and leap with vivid color-play : 

“\We burn. We burn. That you may have warmth to boil your kettle—to roast 
your meats—to bake your great loaves. We give our lives to be consumed 
for you. 


Cheerfully. Cheerfully.” 


The ranks of shining tins and coppers! My willing servitors they. 

Let the winds assail. Let the nip of November wait outside—whose heart can 
fail to be staunch here at the household shrine? For its voice is of peace and 
the goodness of things. 

My stove,, all radiant, invites alluringly. Sit with me here this gray afternoon 
and listen to the soft little life sounds. My old clock ticking the passing of 
the hours; my old cat breathing deep drafts of peace at my feet; my kettle 
bubbling—bubbling its sleepy lullaby—my fire chirring, whispering warmly. 
rebuking the wind, that tries to creep down to jit. 

Warm! warm! warm as Love—warm as Life—the very heart of God speaks here. 


Derosit, N. Y. 
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Sculptures 
by 
Prince Troubetzkoy 


BY 
M. H. MOWBRAY-CLARKE 








The trip up by subway to the charm- 
ing buildings of the Hispanic and 
Numismatic societies, 156th street, has 
always proved to be well worth taking in 
view of the interest and scale of the ex- 
hibitions there given. At present and 
until March 12, there are on view some 
eighty works by a personality even more 
important in art than Sorolla, whose 
works we saw there also for the 
first time. Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, born 
and reared in 
Italy, but of 
Russian - Amer- 
ican parentage, 
is now about 
forty-five years 
of age. His 
work has been 
known and ap- 
preciated in 
Italy and Rus- 
sia since he first 
exhibited in 
1886 in the 
country of his 
birth, and in 
1897 in that of 
his fathers. In 
1900 he showed 
in both the 
Russian and 
Italian sections 
of the Paris 
Exposition; the 
bust of the 
painter, Segan- 
tini, among the 
three for the 
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ing and faithful portrait of the Tolstoy 
of 1899 on horseback, among the sixteen 
in the Russian exhibit, which won the 
Grand Prix, the Tolstoy being purchased 
for the Luxembourg. In 1901 he won 
in a competition open to the world, for a 
statue .of the Czar: Alexander III, which 
was completed and dedicated in 1909. A 
cast of the model for this statue is in the 
present exhibition and its success makes 
remarkable the fact that he has not again 
been commis- 
sioned to do he- 
roic work. The 
bulk of his 
work has been 
in the portrait 
and animal 
genre fields and 
here there can 
be little ques- 
tion of his 
supremacy. We 
are now able 
to see clearly 
where the 
pseudo - impres- 
sionistic sculp- 
ture that is ap- 
pearing among 
the younger 
men in Paris 
who. occasion- 
ally come over 
here has its ori- 
gin. Troubetz- 
koy has been 
living in Paris 
for the last few 


Italian section; A statue of the Spanish impressionist painter who dazzled New years, living the 


and the search- Chicago. 


York with his exhibition of 1909. 


He is now exhibiting in 


simple, hard- 
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TOLSTOY: ONE OF THE SEVERAL STATUES. 


working life of a thinker along Tolstoy’s 
lines, a vegetarian, a social democrat, and 
’ a lover of nature in the deepest sense. His 


work has been well known there for ten 
years, and the world of fashion here and 
there, as well as the world of great work- 
ers like Rodin himself, Bernard Shaw, 
Anatole France, Sorolla, and others has 
been vividly rendered in busts and 
statuets. There can be no doubt that the 
very personal art of this sculptor is and 
will be a great danger to the herd of 
copyists always following in the wake of 
the innovators. No man before in sculp- 
ture has been quite so free of tradition 
as regards treatment; yet never does 
Troubetzkoy fail to show the most in- 
timate knowledge and complete rever- 
ence for structural form. The things are 
alive not only because they have the 
special characteristics of the individuals 
and the utmost possible suggestion of 
color that sculpture can give, but because 
the general knowledge of living, moving 
muscles and bones and tissues behind 
each work is so great. He is.a modern 
in his love of the play of light, which we 
have not before him been taught to enjoy 
so deeply in sculpture, but he is refresh- 
ingly free from the Rodinesque influence 
in surface modeling. Finally, he is, alto- 


gether, so important to modern art 
that the exhibition of his work is the 
event of the year. It is not too far 
fetched to say that his art has the same 
quality as Whistler’s, in isolating each 
individual in the actual tone of his or her 
own individuality. Even his animals are 
felt in this way. And one sees the real 
connections among temperamentally sim 
ilar artists of all ages in realizing the 
reminiscences of Velasquez—and_ this 
with no imputation of painter’s methods 
to this sculptor, who builds even his 
“Little Master” motives, such as the 
“Milanese Fiacre in the Snow” and the 
“Russian Sledge and Driver,” with obvi- 
ous clay technique. 

Prince and sage and samoyed with his 
reindeer and dogs, women and children, 
fathers and daughters, mother-horse and 
baby-horse, dancers and Vanderbilts, are 
all matter of intense art interest, tho one 
feels the greater sympathy with the more 
natural animals, the society ladies of 
Europe and America being among the 
ugliest of his portrayals thru their in- 
tensely realistic small waists and gaunt 
necks and general air of frail anzemia. 
The, lovely little daughter of Prince 
Scipione Borghese on her horse and the 
younger daughter of Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt are exceptions, being treated as 
children not yet in the toils of conven- 
tion. 


New Yor« City. 
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Tampering with 


the Constitution 


BY ELIHU ROOT 


[This article follows, to some extent, a part of the argument presented by Senator Root, 
of New York, in his very recent address to the Senate and contains some extracts from 


that address.—Ep1Tor. ] 


S the Constitution now stands mem- 


bers of the House of Representa- 

tives are elected by the people of 
the State, under the supervision of Con- 
gress, and Senators are elected by the 
legislatures of the States, whose proceed- 
ings are under the control and regula- 
tion of the national Congress. A reso- 
lution has been presented providing for 
a constitutional amendment, which pro- 
poses to transfer the power of election of 
Senators from the legislatures to the 
popular electorate without extending to 
the new electorate that power of national 
control. 

There are specific reasons against this 
change. The first great reason, in my 
mind, is that it is inconsistent with the 
fundamental design of the Senate. The 
purpose of the Constitution was to create 
in the Senate a body which would be as 
unlike as possible to the other Hiouse. It 
was to be a body more secure in Yenure, 
different in the manner of its election, 
different in its responsibility, more con- 
servative, more deliberate than the other 
House, which responds year by year to 
every movement of the public mind and 
the public feeling. The Senate was 
established by the Constitution to protect 
the American democracy against itself. 
The framers of the Constitution realized 
that the weakness of democracy is the 
liability to continual change; they real- 
ized that there needed to be some guardi- 
an of the sober second thought, and so 
they created the Senate. This change is 
to decrease the difference between the 
two Houses ; to make the two more alike; 
to make the function of the Senate less 
distinctive, and to reduce the benefit 
which the Senate can render to the pub- 
lic service. 

At times there has been a restiveness 
in the country over the delay of the Sen- 
ate; but when you examine the statutes 
and when you talk with your fellow citi- 
zens wherever you may go thruout the 
country, of whatever calling or condition 
in life, you will find that the American 
has suffered not from too little, but from 


too much, legislation ; not from too much 
consideration, but from too hasty and in- 
considerate action; and if you will probe 
down into that universal consciousness 
of the people that is never wrong, you 
will find that there rests a conviction 
which proves beyond the possibility of 
doubt that notwithstanding the delay, in 
the long-drawn-out discussion, in the 
deliberate and unhurried action of the 
Senate, it has, during all its existence, 
performed, loyally and effectively, its 
duty to the Government and to the 
people of the United Statés. Now, this 
change would tend to decrease the pe- 
culiar quality and character of the Sen- 
ate which has enabled it to perform its 
duty. 

We cannot afford to put the great in- 
dustrial communities in an attitude where 
they feel that the honorable obligation of 
the great compromise of the Constitution 
has been taken away; while by the 
change we should also prevent the Sen- 
ate from having the benefit of the service 
of a large class of citizens who are spe- 
cifically qualified by character and train- 
ing to render a peculiar kind of service 
especially needed for the purposes of the 
Senate, men who by lives of experience 
and effort have attained the respect of 
their fellow citizens and who are willing 
to undertake the burdens of public office, 
but who are unwilling to seek it; men 
who wili accept the burden as a patriotic 
duty, with mingled feelings of satisfac- 
tion at the honor and dissatisfaction with 
the burden, the disturbance of life, the 
abuse of the press, the controversies 
about performance of duty, but who 
never would subject themselves to the 
disagreeable incidents, the strife, the per- 
sonalities of a political campaign. This 
change will exile from the floor of the 
Senate men who answer closely to many 
of the greatest names in the glorious his- 
tory of this body. 

It is wholly unnecessary to provide for 
or demand a reform in the constitution 
of the Senate upon the theory that the 
existing system has failed. It is true 
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that occasionally bad men are sent to the 
Senate ; occasionally a man is sent who 
would not have been chosen in a fair and 
honest election by the people of the 
State; but they find their level and they 
find it in innocuous insignificance. The 
basis of my experience and observations 
has been largely formed while holding 
executive positions, not as a member of 
the Senate, and I maintain that never in 
this world has any institution of govern- 
ment wrought out more successful re- 
sults than the provision of the American 
Constitution for the selection of Senators 
of the United States. 

Exercising a power more varied than 
any other deliberative body in the world; 
sharing in the legislative and executive 
and judicial functions; with control over 
the laws providing for the raising and 
expenditure of revenue, thru its consti- 
tutional power of amendment; with con- 
trol over the appointments to offices by 
the necessity of its confirmation; with 
control over foreign affairs, thru the ne- 
cessity of its consent to the ratification of 
treaties ; with the function—that highest 
of all judicial functions—constituting it 
a court for the trial of impeachments, 
after a century and a quarter of life, I 
declare to my countrymen that the Sen- 
ate of the United States has performed 
its duty loyally, faithfully and compe- 
tently, and has furnished to the history 
of this country a line of illustrious names 
and a record of great achievement which 
are one of the most convincing proofs 
the world has yet had that popular gov- 
ernment, thru representative institutions, 
is a possibility among men. 

Now, when we consider the multitude 
of failures that line the pathway of his- 
tory, when we consider the multitude of 
difficulties that stand in the way of suc- 
cessful government, let us pause before 
we abandon the character and the con- 
stitution of a body which has proved it- 
self and been proven as has the Senate 
of the United States. 

When America set forth in her great 
experiment, the almost universal opinion 
of the world was that she would speedily 
encounter the disasters which all at- 
tempts at popular government had met 
before that day. The whole world knew 
well that the tendency of democratic gov- 
ernment was toward frequent change; 
that the weakness of democratic govern- 
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ment was its liability to change with the 
impulse and enthusiasm of the moment. 
And since the time when our fathers 
framed the Constitution half a score of 
nations, seeking to follow the lines of 
our experiment, have, in varying degree, 
and some of them to the last degree of 
failure, justified such an apprehension. 
But with us there has been one great 
anchor, our Constitution. The American 
democracy bound itself to the rules of 
right, which are essential to the protec- 
tion of liberty, and justice, and property, 
and order, and made it practically im- 
possible that the impulse, the prejudice, 
the excitement, the frenzy of the moment 
shall carry it into those excesses which 
have wrecked our historical prototypes. 

Because the American people stand by 
their Constitution and are unwilling to 
yield to suggestion that it be tampered 
with and altered upon slight provocation, 
every acre of farm land, every farm 
house and barn, every stock of goods and 
every manufactory in the country is of 
greater value, and no change in our Con- 
stitution should be permitted to cast a 
doubt upon its permanency and inviola- 
bility unless there be the weightiest and 
most commanding reasons. All presump- 
tions are against it. The great public 
policy of a century is against it. A 
heavy burden rests upon those who wish 
to make the change. And when a pro- 
posal is made to change the provisions 
which affect the relations between the 
States and the National Government, or 
to modify any of the terms of one of 
those great compromises upon which the 
institution rests, there are special reasons 
for rejecting it, and a double burden 
rests upon those who propose it. 

No one can foresee the far-reaching 
effect of changing the language of the 
Constitution in any manner which affects 
the relations of the States to the general 
Government. We enter upon a field of 
doubt, of new discussions, the end of 
which no can can foresee, when we begin 
to tamper with the delicately adjusted 
machinery to which we have been so long 
accustomed and which we now under- 
stand so well. 

Why, then, should we adopt this reso- 
lution? There has been but little attempt 
to assign reasons for the proposed 
change in the election of Senators. It 
has been left in the main to rest on the 
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proposition that the people of the coun- 
try desire it; that there have been reso- 
lutions adopted by many legislatures; 
that planks have been put in many polit- 
ical platforms. I am, none the less, con- 
vinced that the desire of the people 
for this change, if there be a desire, 
is not a very active and violent feel- 
ing. It is rather a mild assent to a 
proposition which is suggested to them 
as an appropriate remedy for certain 
ascertained and recognized evils. There 
is a tendency which is natural and in 
which we all share, that when an evil is 
recognized, and some one suggests that 
a provision of law will cure it, our in- 
terest is attracted and our support is con- 
ciliated for the proposed measure. I be- 
lieve that what the people really want is 
to have certain evils which they recognize 
in the present election of Senators cured, 
and that they are quite indifferent about 
the proposed change except as it is certi- 
fied to them to be a sure cure for the 
evils. Whether it will be a cure or not 
has been little considered and little dis- 
cussed, either by the people of the United 
States or by the Senate. 

These evils which we all wish to see 
cured consist of certain patent defects in 
the working of the system of election of 
Senators by State legislatures. The first 
is a defect in the working of the law 
which requires them to select, permitting 
the deadlock which exists so frequently. 
It causes dissatisfaction on the part of 
the people, and, I believe, constitutes the 
chief reason for the assent of the people 
to propositions to change the manner of 
election. But these deadlocks come not 
from the constitutional provision; they 
come from our own statute of 1866. 
They can be ended forever, on any day 
of this session, thru a simple amendment 
by Congress of its own statute. The 
deadlocks arise from the fact that our 
statute requires a majority vote, and 
everywhere among people of independ- 
ence and individual will it is a difficult 
thing to secure a majority vote. If we 
chose today to amend our statute so that 
these legislatures could elect by a plural- 
ity, they would elect tomorrow. If we 
chose to say that in any legislature where 
a majority vote could not be obtained 
within thirty days of the beginning of 
the Congress in which the successful can- 
didate was to take his seat, there should 
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be an election by plurality, in every one 
there would be an election the day after 
the period expired. 

We have fallen upon times when it 
seems as if the first thing to be done, in- 
stead of the last thing, to cure an evil, is 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States. But this very joint resolution to 
amend the Constitution will force us to 
abandon the majority rule and to entrust 
the election of Senators to a plurality; 
for never can the Senate of the United 
States maintain a working force if a 
majority vote is required for the election 
of Senators by the people of the various 
States. In every close State the outlying 
parties, not occasionally or accidentally, 
but as a rule, poll more votes than the 
difference between the two great parties. 
As a rule, in the close States of the 
Union, no one is elected by a majority 
vote. We should not cure this evil by 
the proposed amendment of the Consti- 
tution, but we can cure it absolutely by a 
simple amendment of our own statute. 

Another reason why people are dissat- 
isfied with the discharge of the functions 
of the States legislatures is a belief that 
from time to time State legislatures have 
been influenced by personal considera- 
tions or controlled by extra-official in- 
ducements in the performance of their 
duty; and it is true that forbidden and 
abhorrent forces do sometimes affect the 
election of a Senator... But it is only 
occasional, and the great body of mem- 
bers of the Senate are and always have 
been elected as the free and intelligent 
judgment of their States legislatures dic- 
tated. There is no claim—certainly there 
is no ground to sustain a claim—that an 
honest and intelligent legislature, fairly 
canvassing the abilities and the character 
of the men who can best serve their 
country as Senators from their States, 
cannot make as good a choice, if not a 
better choice, than an electorate at large. 
No; the real ground is that, arguing 
from these exceptional and occasional 
cases, the people of the United States 
have been led to believe that the legisla- 
tures of their States are unfaithful to 
their trusts in making their selections. 

If this be true, what is the remedy the 
people of the United States should seek ? 
Are they to abandon the performance of 
their duty in the election of their State 
legislatures? The whole proposition 
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rests upon the postulate of the incapacity 
of the people of the United States to 
elect honest and faithful legislatures. If 
the people of the several States have 
proved incompetent to select honest and 
faithful legislators in their own States, 
shall the Constitution of the United 
States be so amended as to relieve the 
people from the consequences of their in- 
competency by taking from the State 
legislatures the power to choose Senators 
of the United States and vesting that 
power, free from all control of Congress, 
in the same incompetent hands? 

If we recognize the fact that we can- 
not have honest legislatures, the tide that 
now sets toward the Federal Govern- 
ment will swell in volume and in power. 
Let me say to those who are solicitous 
for the preservation of the sovereignty 
of their States that there is but one way 
in which they can preserve that_sover- 
eignty, and that is by repudiating abso- 
lutely and forever the fundamental doc- 
trine upon which this resolution proceeds. 
In my humble judgment the most vital 
thing to be done in the United States to- 
day is to strengthen, instead of weaken- 
ing, the legislatures of the States. 

The fundamental proposition upon 
which this resolution rests is an expres- 
sion of distrust for representative gov- 
ernment. It does not stand alone. It is 
a part of a great movement which has 
been going on now in these recent years 
thruout the country and in which our 
people have been drifting away from their 
trust in representative government. The 
modern State constitutions, which are 
filled with specific provisions, limiting 
and directing the legislature in every 
direction, furnishing such startling con- 
trasts to the simplicity of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the initiative 
and the referendum, are an expression 
of distrust in representative government. 
This resolution is an expression of dis- 
trust. And, strangely, this movement 
comes at the very time when the devel- 
opment of our country, in its business 
and social and political life, makes it all 
the more necessary that we should de- 
pend, and be justified in depending, upon 
representative government. 

What will become of State legislatures 
if we follow the principle of this resolu- 
tion? If we rob them of power, of dig- 
nity, of consequence, what will be the 
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personnel of the State legislatures? The 
boards of aldermen in some of our cities 
were once bodies of high consideration, 
filled by citizens of consequence and of 
high standing, but they have dwindled 
and shrunk into insignificance as power 
after power has been taken away from 
them. Once begin in that direction by 
taking the first step based upon the prin- 
ciple of this resolution, and we shall find 
the members of our State legislatures 
growing less and less competent, less and 
less worthy of trust, less and less efficient 
in the performance of their duties. We 
can never develop competent and trusted 
bodies of public servants by expressing 
distrust of them, by taking power away 
from them, by holding them up to the 
world as being unworthy of confidence. 
Men whose standing in their community 
makes it desirable for the public service 
that they shall go into our State legisla- 
tures will never subject themselves to be 
ranked in bodies suspected and discred- 
ited and deprived of power. Neither is 
this resolution providing for an amend- 
ment an expression of confidence in the 
people; it is an expression of distrust in 
the people. It is not progress. It is a 
slipping back. It is not an improvement 
in our system of government. It is an 
abandonment of our system of govern- 
ment. 

There is no weaker course for men to 
take than to endeavor to make up for 
failure to do their duty by changing the 
form of the duty. It is a proposition that 
the people who cannot elect honest men 
from their own neighbors to their State 
legislatures can elect honest men to the 
Senate of the United States. But how 
can men who are unable or unwilling to 
perform the duty of selecting an honest 
and faithful legislator from their own 
vicinage improve upon their perform- 
ance in the selection of a candidate in a 
State-wide election of candidates whom 
most of them know little or nothing 
about except what they get from the 
newspapers ? 

Why should we consent to any at- 
tempt at an evasion of duty? The path- 
way lies clear before us under the Con- 
stitution. If we will do our duty the 
Constitution needs no amendment. If 
we do not do our duty you can amend 
the Constitution a thousand times with- 
out any utility. The trouble in the elec- 
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tion of Senators of the United States 
is not in the Constitution. It rests with 
the people. It is because they are not 
doing their duty. If there be no voice 
in this land with power to reach the 
minds of the people with this mes- 
sage, then we are caucusing over idle 
words when we talk of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is wholly 
unnecessary to abandon the attempt 
to elect honest legislatures. The whole 
purpose of relieving and remedying 
the evil which has led to this agita- 
tion for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion can be better accomplished without 
an amendment. Our present condition 
is only temporary. The process of re- 
lieving it is now going on, and is going 
on all over the land. 

Altogether the States exhibit the striv- 
ings of a great democracy adjusting it- 
self to the new conditions, and they are 
bound to result in a successful accom- 
plishment. Experiments will be tried 


od 
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and abandoned, modified or be found 
successful; but ultimately we shall come 
back to a new adjustment, under new re- 
lations, having all the competency of 
popular government that existed before. 
It is an inconsiderate proposal that we 
make one of the first steps in this great 
experimental process the irrevocable step 
of amending the Constitution. I am con- 
fident that under the broad terms of the 
instrument which has been sufficient for 
all the growth and change of a century 
and a quarter the process of reform will 
go on to a successful end, in conformity 
with the Constitution as it is. But if I am 
wrong, if at some time or other it be- 
comes needful to amend the Constitution 
for the purpose of remedying evils, let 
us amend it after we have experimented, 
and not at the beginning; let us do it as 
the result of that experience which 
brings wisdom, and not as the result of 
those conjectures which lead to continual 
change. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


Our Lady of Pity 


(Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward) 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES 


‘ : a 
SMILING came she up to Zion as by path well known to her, 

Known in longing dreams and visions, traced by sorrow’s questing heart ; 
Smiling as familiar fragrance on the wind was blown to her 


From the gardens of her childhood, clover-field and haying-cart. 


Smiling as beneath the golden chant of stars that sang for her, 
Lost, belovéd voices called her by old, teasing, tender names ; 

But she turned her from the city, tho the joy-bells rang for her, 
Tho the jacinth, sard and jasper beckoned her like rosy flames. 


All the way she traveled knew her, blossoming its gratitude 

As she sought the stellar outlands, far frontiers of Paradise, 
Where the meekest of earth’s martyrs find a dim beatitude, 

Beasts that for our human welfare paid their suffering as price. 


How they flock to her caresses, how her tones are sweet to them, 
How their innocency, smitten, bruised, tormented, thrown at last 
To the bullring and the clinic, hears dear pity beat for them 
In the heart that holds them holy for their anguish overpast! 


Every wounded wilding spirit lifteth gentle gaze to her, 
Saints too simple for forgiveness, only seeking leave to love: 
Shot-torn birds with broken plumage carol blissful praise to her. 


And God's grace descends upon her in the likeness of a dove. 
WELLEsLEY, Mass. 





The Cost of a Useless War 


BY BARON D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


{The author of the following article will arrive in this country as soon as this issue 


reaches our readers. 


He proposes to travel to the Pacific Coast and back and will give 
many lectures en route, especially at our great universities. 


The Baron is a member of the 


French Senate, a judge of the Hague Court, a delegate from France to both the first and 


second Hague Conferences, and last year a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 


He has 


often contributed to THe InpEPeENDENT.—EpITOR.] 


gularly favored by a general 

state of ignorance in their con- 
cealment of the consequences of their 
wars. 

I have long tried in vain to learn what 
the wars of the French Revolution and 
First Empire cost France in men—with- 
out taking the rest of the world into ac- 
count. The figures vary between two 
and five millions. But if for the time 
being I confine myself to the minimum 
figure and multiply it by several genera- 
tions, I make out that France has re- 
duced her population by at least twenty 
millions in a century. Without these 
wars we could have today about sixty 
millions of inhabitants ; and, presumably, 
more robust inhabitants, since, apart 
from the alcoholism which enters into 


(J galarty. tavore have been sin- 


this account, wars have eliminated those 


best qualified for procreation. But even 
confining ourselves to the immediate 
costs of war, we undertake a work of 
several years in our archives before ar- 
riving at doubtful results. It is already 
difficult to estimate with sureness the 
number of men actually engaged. For 
the Revolutionary epoch, it is almost im- 
practicable. Under the Empire, Napo- 
leon mobilized with his armies those of 
Germany, Poland, Holland, Denmark, 
Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Italy— 
even those of Croatia and Dalmatia! 
And for a considerable time at least 
these foreign legions remained faithful. 

Also, how are we, on the other hand, 
to estimate how many survived of those 
engaged? By footing up the dead, the 
wounded, the prisoners, the missing and 
the deserters? The haspital service ex- 
isted only in an embryonic state; after 
the retreat from Russia, what was left 
of it? And even the administrative 
service, admirable tho it was, suffered, 
like everything else, from the general 
disaster. Who could total the losses, no 
longer on the field and in the hospital, 
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- what cost! 


but along the roads? The enormous 
number lost during the five years of the 
Spanish war has never been known (it 
was estimated at 473,000) ; nor the num- 
bers lost in naval warfare, aboard Eng- 
lish and Spanish prison ships, in the 
West Indies, etc. 

During the retreat from Russia, the 
Grand Army was destroyed day by day; 
and of most of its corps only fragments 
returned, with their treasures and ar- 
chives lost. According to Count La- 
baume, whose figures follow, of 680,500 
men mobilized, 400,000 crossed the Nie- 
men; but scarcely 20,000 recrossed. 
Most historians make the figure 18,000. 
Let us call it a loss of 380,000 men; 
almost the entire army on one side only, 
and in Russia alone. 

To these losses must be added those 
which the troops suffered going and 
coming, outside Russia, from their point 
of departure (Spain) to their original 
garrisons. Napoleon had been obliged 
to occupy all Germany. Davout, after 
the Russian campaign, did wonders to 
maintain himself at Hamburg—but at 
He arrested there an army 
of Swedes, of Prussians, of Russians, 
and retired only on orders received from 
Louis XVIII, Napoleon’s successor. 
What did the French campaign cost, 
which followed upon that of Russia? 
And Waterloo? We can arrive at no 
certain knowledge of all this. 

Historians assure us that the corps of 
Prince Eugene, upward of 52,000 men, 
did not number above 1,200 at Marien- 
worder, fourteen days after crossing the 
Niemen in its retreat. 

Imagine, besides, the immense field of 
action lost by the French, particularly in 
the New World, while twenty-five years 
of war absorbed the courage, the hero- 
ism, that war did not create, as some 
think, but which existed and demanded 
nothing better than that it be spent, at 
home and abroad, on enterprises already 
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undertaken. Altho abandoned after the 
Seven Years’ War, the work of Cartier, 
of Champlain, of La Salle, and, later on, 
that of another order, not less great, of 
La Fayette and Rochambeau, had pre- 
pared fruits for French initiative to 
pick, in spite of all: that is, expansion, 
the multiplication of our energy, of our 
commerce, the salvation of our marine, 
of our ports, of our fleets; for our in- 
fluence and language were everywhere 
at work. But we cut these bonds; we 
ceased to send into the New World the 
vivifying blood of France in order to 
soak the battlefields of Europe with it. 


THE CORPS CONSTITUTING THE GRAND ARMY 
SENT AGAINST RUSSIA, MARCH 1- 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1812. 


French, Hessian, 
on, etc. 

French, Hessians, 
Poles, Spaniards, etc. 

French, Croatians, 
Swiss, Portuguese, 
etc. 

French, Portuguese, 
Wurtemburgians, etc. 

Made up almost exclu- 
sively of foreigners, 
commanded by Prince 
Eugene, Vice-regent 
of Italy. 

Almost _ exclusively 
Poles, commanded by 
Poniatovsky. 

Almost exclusively Ba- 
varians. 

Almost’ exclusively Sax- 
ons. 

Largely Westphalians. 

French and _ various 
German nationalities. 

Chiefly Poles, Prus- 
sians, and Westphal- 
ians. . 

French, Hollanders and 
various German na- 
tionalities. 

Austrians, etc. 

Some Poles and Prus- 
sians. 

Some Poles and Prus- 
sians. 

Some  Bavarians 
Saxons, 

Poles, Saxons, West- 
phalians. 

French with one Polish 
regiment. 


General Staff Sax- 
First Corps 


Second Corps. 


Third Corps 
Fourth Corps 


Fifth Corps 


Sixth Corps 
Seventh Corps 


Eighth Corps 
Ninth Corps 


Tenth Corps........ 
Eleventh Corps 


Austrian Corps 
1st Cavalry Corps.. 


2d Cavalry Corps... 


3d Cavalry Corps... and 


4th Cavalry Corps... 


Imperial Guard 51,300 
Grand Artil’ry Corps 
Garrisons of Magde- 
burg, Dantzig, 
Keenigsberg, and 
ee 
Division of the 
Princes of the Con- 
federation 
Neapolitan Troops... 
Danish contingent... 
Troops on march... 
Gen’l Cavalry dépét. 


22,400 


14,600 


7,300 
8,000 
9,800 
43,000 
1,500 


Foreigners. 
Foreigners. 
Foreigners. 
Foreigners. 


This total of 680,500 men was, you 
understand, increased to repair the dis- 
aster of the retreat from Russia, to 
assure the return to France across Ger- 
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many, and to defend France —till 
Waterloo. And to these formidable fig- 
ures let us not fail to add those of the 
allied armies which followed ours to 
Paris, and sowed, as they went, they it. 
their turn, death and desolation. 

“In that year 1813, from January 11 
to October 7,” writes Chancellor Pas- 
quier, in his Souvenirs inédits, “840,000 
men had been demanded of imperial 
France and had, perforce, been deliv- 
ered.” Other decrees, in December, put 
300,000 conscripts at the disposition of 
the Government; a November decree or- 
ganized in cohorts 140,000 men of the 
National Guard. In all, one million 
three hundred thousand men called in 
one year! Ségur, charged with organ- 
izing and commanding a company of 
young men, writes: “There were some 
of them of so weak a make-up that 
they seemed dying.” Half of them per- 
ished in the 1814 campaign. 

Shall we now, under the reservations 
exprest above, and only tentatively, op- 
pose to the table of men engaged a 
statement of the losses suffered? 

Let us try. According to Taine, 
Napoleon said vehemently to Metternich, 
in the course of the famous eight-hour 
interview at Dresden, June 28, 1813: 
“What do you want of me? That I do 
myself dishonor!” Metternich dared to 
reply: “I have seen your soldiers; they 
are children. When this army of ado- 
lescents is gone, what will you do?” It 
was then that Napoleon was beside him- 
self and replied: “You are no soldier 
and you know not what passes in a sol- 
dier’s soul! I grew up on battlefields, 
and a man like me doesn’t give a tinker’s 
damn for the life of a million!” 

Another day, according to Taine once 
more (he cites the Duc de Broglie), 
Napoleon said to M. de Narbonne: 
“When it comes to that, what has the 
Russian campaign cost me? Three hun- 
dred thousand men; and besides them, 
there were lots of Germans there.” 

“His imperial chimera devoured many more, 
besides,” adds Taine. “Between 1804 and 1815, 
he had been the cause of killing more than 
1,700,000 Frenchmen, born within the boun- 
daries of old France, to whom we must prob- 
ably add two millions of outlanders, killed for 
his sake either as allies or as enemies.” 

The total of French losses at the battle 
of the Moskowa is generally stated as 
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30,000 men, the Russian losses as double 
that; almost 100,000 men for the two 
armies—as a beginning. In the manual 
entitled “Cours d’histoire”’ (edition of 
1904), used by the pupils at St. Maixent, 
which agrees here with Lavisse and 
Rambaud, almost word for word, we 
read: 

“At Wilna, 30,000 of our forces were mas- 
sacred by the population.” 
Marshal Ney covered the retreat. At 
Kowno, where he recrossed the Niemen, 
he took command of the rear guard at 
the head of what infantry survived. He 
ended by arriving, all alone, at an inn in 
Prussia: “hunted cross country like a 
stag in a chase.” 


The more my Russian travels awak- 
ened in me the recollection of my read- 
ings and of these terrible events, the 
more did the contrast impress me _ be- 
tween the popular joy, unanimous as it 
was in its Franco-Russian manifestation, 
and the horror of these relatively mod- 
ern wars that threw at one another, for 
no cause, the armies and the populations 
ot two ravaged countries. This contrast 
did not fail to strengthen in me the con- 
viction that the soi-disant bellicose spirit 
of peoples has often been, in the last 
few centuries at least, only a govern- 
mental invention. 

The bellicose spirit, or, rather, the 
spirit of conquest—for we do not speak 
of civil or religious wars, or wars of 
independence, or race wars—has had, so 
far, two cardinal principles: 

1. Ignorance of the useless and inevitable 
atrocities of war: The truth about war has 
never been taught in schools, for the reason, 
it is said, that this truth might detract from 
the prestige of governments and destroy the 
confidence with which their sentiment of hu- 
manity or at any rate their simple good sense 
ought to inspire the masses. 

2. War was long waged only by professional 
armies. 

The children of other people were mo- 
bilized to go and take possession of 
other people’s goods. Quietly and in 
proportion as the goods of other folk 
are defended by the general need of 
security and by the organization of the 
Society of Nations; quietly and in pro- 
portion as the armed nation in its en- 
tirety shall be charged with defending 
the national territory and with invading 
at need that of the aggressor, war will 
be treated less and less lightly, especially 
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if history presents it in its truth and in 
all its consequences, not under the com- 
manding appearances that official artists 
and writers have too often given it. 

My final conviction is this: I have 
never attached great importance to the 
sentimental protests against war. The 
essential thing is to teach the nations by 
facts and by making them understand 
their own interests. They will find then 
that this interest accords with duty. 

If only all Frenchmen might have 
read a sincere history of the Russian 
campaign, and then the history of 1813; 
next, that of the campaign of France; 
finally, that of 1815! And if, on the 
other hand, the foreigners could have 
done as much! These histories, incom- 
plete as they are with respect to the true 
causes and the true consequences of 
war, do exist. They are highly numer- 
ous; several among them are beautifully 
done and some few deeply moving. 
Their reading is more eloquent and 
more decisive than all the pacificist 
pleadings. 

In addition, by a paradoxical but 
happy compensation, to make up for the 
defects of history as it is taught, it is 
the novel, creator of so many legends, 
that has been charged with bringing to 
bear upon opinion the truth which we 
seek: this altogether simple truth born 
of obscure recitals by victims and wit- 
nesses; born of the tears of mothers, of 
the maledictions of consciences ; heritage 
left by the multitude of victims of “the 
genius of great captains.” Let the novel 
be of the brothers Erckmann-Chatrian 
or of Tolstoy; there is the same desola- 
tion, the same lassitude and the same 
revolt ; and this protest of the novel has 
bridged the great gap of history. 

This gap will speedily disappear. The 
peoples uniting among themselves have 
traversed not only the distances, but also 
the abyss of error, which have separated 
them; they will soon discover that they 
have been thrown against one another as 
combatants without motive, without 
profit, for the unique service of blind 
ambitions. 

Men say, “History repeats itself’; 
yes, because we are ignorant of: history. 
But little by little we shall learn. And 
cursed be those who may seek to begin 
it over again. 

Paris, FRANCE, 





From Browning to Bridge 


BY SUSANNE WILCOX 


age American man is chiefly occu- 
pied in pursuing the dollar; but one 
often wonders: how to label the pursuits 
of the middle class American woman. 
How does she spend her leisure? Does 
she share her husband’s interests in the 
game of getting what she spends? Rare- 
ly. Sometimes she knows approximately 
what he makes, but generally the Ameri- 
can business man does not explain his 
business machinations to his wife. If he 
gives her sufficient with which to dress 
herself, to eat, and to decorate her house 
to her taste, he considers that he has ful- 
filled his whole duty. His leisure is oc- 
cupied chiefly in reading of discussing 
politics or sport. Again, does he share 
these interests with womankind? Rare- 


|" is commonly conceded that the aver- 


ly. According to his notions these are 
not womanly interests and he prefers to 
discuss them with his fellow men. 

On the other hand, with what does the 


middle class American woman concern 
herself? Housekeeping is no longer so 
interesting or important to her as when 
she compounded the elemental supplies 
and felt herself the mainspring in the 
household; and modern conveniences 
have almost reduced housekeeping to 
mere mechanical routine. Moreover, a 
little education has whetted her appetite 
for something a little more diverting 
than mere humdrum housekeeping; and 
conventional class and sex restrictions 
have gradually inhibited her more and 
more. 

In fact, outside of the “smart set” she 
has virtually been segregated in social re- 
lations. For instance, at any mixed 
gathering it is usually conspicuously no- 
ticeable that groups of men and men, and 
women and women, are talking together ; 
or should a man and his wife go out to- 
gether to make an evening call, presently, 
after an exchange of a few common- 
places, the man caller and the man upon 
whom he is calling begin to converse and 
appear to take for granted that the wo- 
men present have neither interest nor un- 


derstanding of the subjects they wish to. 


discuss. Consequently the women soon 
draw together and converse by them- 
selves. 

The middle-class French woman and 
her husband are good comrades; she us- 


_ ually understands his business and fre- 


quently takes active part in it; their side 
interests and diversions they share in 
common, nor would a Frenchman’s sense 
of politeness permit him to shun women 
in conversation as the American man 
commonly does. So is it, we are told, 
among Italians and Russians. Even the 
traditionally tyrannized-over English 
woman appears to share vastly more in 
common with English men than the 
American woman with American men. 
At least she has been expected to inter- 
est herself in public affairs, and not only 
is she permitted to disciiss such matters 
without being considered unwomanly, 
but she has for years been utilized to 
assist in campaigns and elections even 
tho she has not been granted equal suf- 
frage and even tho many of the English 
laws concerning women are still bar- 
baric. 

But the American woman is given no 
such license. To be sure the American 
man has a habit of boasting of the free- 
dom and virtue of the American woman, 
but in reality he does not take her very 
seriously. He indulges her in allowing 
her to spend as much of his income as she 
chooses, whether she chooses to spend it 
wisely or foolishly. He also leaves the 
rearing and disciplining of the children 
entirely to her. In short, he is commonly 
an amiable, regular boarder in his own 
home, but usually does not live in real 
companionship or comradeship with his 
wife or with womankind in general. 

Meanwhile with what has the Ameri- 
can woman been occupied? Apparently 
about thirty years ago she resolved that 
she would at least be educated; that she 
would devote her leisure to acquiring the 
refinements of life, since to this her hus 
band did not object. Promptly she set 
about organizing women’s clubs, chiefly 
for the purpose of collective study and 
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for personal improvement; and for at 
least two decades these clubs thrived and 
multiplied. But her taste for learning 
was ostensibly not very definite or pro- 
found, for the programs of almost any 
of these clubs have indicated very shift- 
ing, shallow and circumnavigating ten- 
dencies, so that while she has been learn- 
ing a little about everything she has 
learned nothing very well, nor has she 
acquired an abiding interest in learning 
for its own sake. 

Her husband, on the other hand, has 
been diligently reading the newspapers, 
and a few popular magazines, and at 
least he knows and understands some- 
thing of the tendencies of the times; nor 
has he been deceived or alarmed by his 
wife’s widespread intellectual efforts, 
while she herself has manifestly grown 
weary of sponging up bits of knowledge. 
Nevertheless, the habit of gathering to- 
gether and of partaking of mild refresh- 
ments has grown upon her. Indeed, one 
may say it has become a fixt habit. And 
while many of the literary clubs are still 
fanning to keep the dying sparks of intel- 
lectual interest alive, others are begin- 
ning to occupy themselves with the prac- 
tical affairs of civic housekeeping, yet 
purely social gatherings of every sort are 
increasing. This peculiar kind of activity 
is of course more particularly character- 
istic of smaller towns and cities. In the 
larger cities, we are told, middle class 
women get a similar sort of social dissi- 
pation in shopping day after day, even 
though they have little or no money to 
spend. 

My own observations have been con- 
fined largely to my own community—a 
Middle West college town of 10,000 in- 
habitants, and perhaps of more than 
average intelligence. The number of 
women entirely supported by their hus- 
bands and who have more or less leisure 
does not exceed four or five hundred; 
the average number of children to each 
family in this class, computed from a 
table of a hundred families, is 1.62. The 
various clubs and associations in the 
town to which few outside of this circle 
belong are: The Council of Women (af- 
filiation of clubs), W. C. T. U., Woman’s 
Club, Sorosis, Cemetery Association, 
Wednesday Club, Unique, Nineteenth 


Century, Charity Association, Y. W. C. ° 
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A., Woman’s League, Tri Kappa, Kappa 
Alumnz, Conversation Club, Friday Mu- 
sical, Kappa Alpha Theta Alumnz, So- 
cial Club, Psi Iota Xi, Navajo Club, Free 
Kindergarten and Sewing Club, Eastern 
Star, Daughters of the Revolution, 
Daughters of Rebecca, Woman’s Relief 
Corps, and four regular bridge clubs— 
twenty-nine in all—besides the various 
church associations. 

At present we are in the thick of the 
social season, which begins early in Oc- 
tober and ends about the middle of July. 
The following is a list of social func- 
tions which incidentally I jotted down at 
the beginning of the season: 

Oct. 31—Mrs. Cordial—Bridge (afternoon) 

. 1—Mrs. Cordial—Afternoon tea. 

. 31—Mrs. Rouge—Bridge (evening). 

. 1—Mrs. Rouge—Bridge (evening). 

. 2—Surprise Party to Mrs. Kruli 

. 3—Mrs. Line—Bridge. 

. 4—Mesdames Havell and Briggs— 
Reading and Music. 

Nov. 5.—Mesdames Havell and Briggs— 
Reading and Music. 

Nov. 8.—Mrs. Slater—Bridge 

Nov. 9.—Mrs. Slater—Music and Reading. 

Nov. 1t0.—Mesdames Hall and Ringer— 
Thimbles. 

Nov. 11.—Mrs. Beason—Bridge. 

Nov. 11.—Mrs. Caldron—Bridge (men and 
women). 

Nov. 12.—Mesdames Mallory. and Haris— 
Bridge. 

Nov. 12.—Mrs. Van Dusen—Bridge (even- 


ing). 
ie. 14.—Mrs. Koss—Thimbles. 
Men were present at but one of these 


gatherings. But it seems obvious from 
these limited data that the American 
man’s all-absorbing interest in business 
and money-making is paralleled in the 
American woman’s taste for mild dissi- 
pation. Not that she is bubbling over 
with spirits or trying to find an outlet for 
great passions or enthusiasms, for she 
has no very strong or definite ones, but 
rather her interests are so few and so 
feeble that she is manifestly bored with 
them and with herself and has taken 
refuge in a ceaseless round of bridge and 
thimble parties, receptions, clubs and 
teas. 

Not long since I myself decided that I 
was living too much apart, becoming un- 
social and missing a great deal of enjoy- 
ment merely because I could not play 
bridge, so with the assistance of a 
friend I set diligently about learning the 
game. 
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Shortly afterward I was heartily wel- 
comed at a bridge party, and several of 
my friends seemed greatly pleased be- 
cause I had at last learned to play. When 
the playing began, | found it difficult to 
concentrate my attention upon the game, 
so much was | imprest with the keen in- 
terest and zest with which most of the 
women present were playing, for with 
most of them I had long been personally 
acquainted and had long since concluded 
that but few were capable of having a 
very live interest in anything. Indeed 
this steady, silent, absorbed concentra- 
tion seemed to reveal new possibilities 
in them. 


At our table there were almost no re- 
marks until the end of the first rubber, 
when my neighbor, Mrs. Rater, turned 
reproachfully to my partner, Mrs. 
Dusen. 

“I hear you’ve resolved not to play 
oftener than once a day hereafter.” 

“No; Mr. Dusen and John don’t like 
me to be away from home every even- 
ing,” was my partner’s apologetic reply. 

“Well, it’s queer,’ continued Mrs. 
Rater, “but you know when I play in the 
afternoon I feel as though. I must play 
again in the evening. Of course I can 
put the children to bed before leaving 
home. As for Mr. Rater, he doesn’t mind 
being left alone, because he generally 
spends the evening poring over the news- 
papers and. magazines and rarely has a 
word to say if I do stay at home.” 

“For my part,” sharply interposed 
Mrs. Rouge, “I just won’t stay at home 
night after night alone. Mr. Rouge goes 
down town every night to play pool, so 
when there’s nothing doing I always in- 
vite a few in for a game.” 


At the next table was my friend, Mrs. 
Tremont—a bright, charming little wo- 
man who a few years ago was reading 
and studying a good deal, and in a large 
measure had emancipated herself from 
the social swirl. 

“What are you reading nowadays, 
Mrs. Tremont?” I asked presently. 

“O dear me!” she laughed derisively, 
“social life is so strenuous these days, | 
don’t pretend to read any more. If I 
scan the topics of the newspapers and 
dip occasionally into a magazine I feel as 
tho I’d done well. To be frank, I think 
we've all become demoralized. Why, | 
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scarcely get time to take the baby for an 
airing any more.” 

“How about you, Mrs. Snobgas?” | 
inquired, turning to our new social 
leader, recently from the East. ‘Are 
you also so devoted to bridge?” 

“Oh, just wild about it!” she replied, 
exultantly. Then in a low whisper to 
me, as tho we understood each other per- 
fectly. ‘The only thing I object to here 
is that one is forced to play constantly 
with so many trades people.” 

‘‘What puzzles me,” I continued, “is 
how you bridge enthusiasts manage to 
pass your Sundays, since all of you are 
good Sabbatarians.” 

“O, we go to church,” said one archly. 

“And have our own methods of re- 
adjusting our consciences on Sunday af- 
ternoons,” quickly winked Mrs. Snob- 
gas. 

When I moved to the next table, the 
three ladies waiting were whispering to- 
gether excitedly. ‘ 

“Have you heard about Mary and 
Margaret Hartbell?” whispered one to 
me with an air of great moment. 

“No,” I replied a little anxiously ; “has 
anything happened to them?” 

“O no, only yesterday their grand- 
mother, who lives at Larkington, died, 
and after taking their mother to the 
train, they both went to a bridge party in 
the afternoon and again in the evening.” 

I made no reply, but turned to Mrs. 
Jones, whose child had been very ill for 
some time, and inquired, “How’s the 
little daughter now? Every one has been 
so anxious about her.” 

“I think she’s some better,” was the 
placid reply. “We’ve a good nurse now, 
you know, so I feel perfectly safe in leav- 
ing her any time.” 

Directly, the playing was over and the 
prizes awarded, whereupon every one be- 
gan to chatter at such a rate I was quite 
bewildered with the whirr. Little Mrs. 
Lacey, next whom I was then sitting, 
appeared to be the only silent one in the 
room, and she plainly was moody and 
distraught. 

At length her partner, Mrs. Walker, 
stopped short in the midst of a voluble. 
recital of one of her neighbor’s dauntless 
and somewhat ridiculous efforts to get 
into the social set of the town, and 
turned to Mrs. Lacey apologetically. 

“I’m sorry I played this game so 
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badly, Mrs. Lacey. I believe you’d have 
won the prize if I’d played better.” 

For a moment I thought pretty Mrs. 
Lacey was about to cry, but presently she 
sighed in her pretty pouting way and re- 
plied, “O, 1 never mind when I don’t 
win. I always take consolation in think- 
ing that ‘Curly’ loves me.” 

The latter remark she addressed di- 
rectly to me, so half humorously I in- 
quired, “Who’s ‘Curly,’ Mrs. Lacey? 
I’ve never met him.” 

“Really, don’t you know ‘Curly’?” she 
replied in all soberness. ‘He's the dear- 
est, most adorable little dog you’ve ever 
seen. So intelligent. Understands more 
than a child. Why when we speak of 
going out, we have to spell the words, or 
‘Curly’ runs to the door and whines and 
sobs like his little heart would break. 1 
tell Mr. Lacey the little fellow will soon 
know how to spell if we don’t take care.” 

“It does seem a pity, doesn’t it?” re- 
joined Mrs. Walker ‘sympathetically, 
“that some poor stupid children couldn’t 
have been given the intelligence of some 
of these wonderful dogs.” 

The refreshments served presently 
were delicious and every one seemed to 
be having a very good time; but some- 
how I went home later feeling very much 
depressed without knowing quite why. | 
realized that it would not be fair to 
judge the general run of conversation at 
these gatherings by what little had come 
within my range, but I realized further- 
more that while the majority of these 
women were not getting contentment or 
any very satisfying pleasure from their 
vapid dissipations, yet it would be almost 
impossible to arouse such interest and en- 
thusiasm in any public movement, no 
matter how worthy the cause. 

In the estimation of most of them a 
woman who interests herself in public af- 
fairs is queer or mannish; a woman in- 
terested, for example, in socialism implies 
to them that she is necessarily an anar- 
chist—a Carrie Nation, who wishes only 
to go about throwing bombs instead of 
swinging the hatchet. As for women in- 
terested in equal suffrage, they must be 
of a similar stripe; at least they cannot 
be womanly. Indeed, the great body of 
them appears to be obsessed with the 
fear lest they be considered unwomanly. 
Tho, as a good, substantial woman who 
has done her duty to a large family 
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and found time to do much needed public 
good recently said to me: “When one 
considers what the ‘womanly women’ are 
doing, thinking and talking nowadays, 
one really wishes to be considered un- 
womanly, at least from their point of 
view.” 

Almost any of these same women are 
ready at any time to complain to a will- 
ing ear of their difficulties to procure a 
maid or “help,” but even though they 
know that twenty of their number may 
be competing for the services of one in- 
competent housemaid who is willing to 
give only a few hours of her time each 
day, nevertheless they would not lend 
themselves to any serious effort toward 
trying to solve the problems of elim- 
inating servants, to which they will 
shortly be forced. This sort of activity 
would not be in keeping with the present 
day womanly woman’s code of life. 

A few years ago many more of this 
class were reading and exchanging books 
and their ideas about them, but it is diff- 
cult to understand how at present they 
can have many ideas when they are tak- 
ing in almost no mental pabulum for as- 
similation. 

Occasionally, it must be granted, some 
few show an apathetic interest in some 
public movement, but rarely enough to 
join hands and give it any positive, sus- 
tained support. 

On the other hand, there are a few 
women in the community who have been 
courageous enough to interest themselves 
in some of the most obvious and pressing 
needs of the town, like cleaning up the 
filthy streets, providing sanitary condi- 
tions in and about the schoolhouses, and 
establishing a juvenile court, yet their ef- 
forts in the main have been treated with 
indifference or scouted by both men and 
women. 

Not long since, in commending the 
services of several of these women to a 
friend, she suddenly interrupted, “Yes, 
all you say of them, I grant, is true, but 
I tell you the men don’t like those 
women.” 

This unquestionably gives the clue to 
the inertia of a great many women who 
will take no chances of having men—no 
matter how thin-skinned or shoddy they 
may be—disapprove of them. Frankly, 
the average business-engrossed, money- 
making American man, who rarely im- 
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bibes an idea outside of a newspaper, 
prefers a woman a little simpering, a 
little shallow-minded, at least until he is 
married to her; then, when the diamond 
dust on her butterfly wings is blown off, 
he manages to put in very little time 
with her. 

Again, I have repeatedly heard wom- 
en of this class complain of the dulness 
of their lives and express their disgust 
with the wholesale waste of time, the 
vapid conversation, the flippant and 
sometimes merciless criticism of one an- 
other; tho they appear not to have suffi- 
cient energy or courage to resist the 
social tide. 

In truth, if a woman does not fall in 
line with the conventional social regime, 
unless she be particularly apt at sprinting 
a barbed wire fence, she is almost cer- 
tain to be jabbed or scratched. Some- 
times I have thought that our commun- 
ity is in some of these respects worse 
than others, but I am told that we are no 
better or no worse than the average com- 
munity. In the East the life is possibly 
a little more sluggish, but fundamentally 
not different. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous instance 
of a woman determined to lead her life 
on her own plane, in spite of the com- 
bined prejudices of a community, came 
to my notice in a small Eastern suburb. 

Some years ago a professor and his 
family went to live in this attractive lo- 
cality. The professor and his wife—con- 
trary to the habits of most professors 
and their wives—were good comrades ; 
appeared to share most of their interests 
in common, and to take life and them- 
selves a little seriously. Ostensibly the 
community did not object to the profes- 
sor taking life a little seriously, but 
agreed that it did not beseem a woman 
and it should not be tolerated in her. 

In visiting this community I have been 
interested in hearing the charges against 
her, and of the petty, and in some in- 
stances cruel, persecution to which they 
deliberately subjected her. 

The gist of her misdemeanors was that 
‘she preferred to talk with the men and 
did not enter very heartily into the in- 
terests of the women of the community, 
and in spite of all they could do she per- 
sisted in discussing books, public affairs 
or some subject in which she was imme- 
diately interested. For this she was con- 
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‘demned as pretentious, tho as a matter 


of fact intellectual modesty is not the 
crowning virtue of some of the leading 
members of this community. 

But her worst offense, for which she 
seems to have won everlasting disfavor 
with the Southern element there, was for 
having ventured to say during a discus- 
sion on the negro question that she be- 
lieved one of the best ways of solving the 
negro problem was first to educate better 
the whites of the South. In fact, the 
more evidence I have heard against this 
woman, the more my sympathies have 
been stirred in her behalf. 

In time, however, the professor and 
his wife practically withdrew from this 
community; or at least, while they kept 
up the appearance of good fellowship, 
they limited their intercourse to the bar- 
est casualties, and quietly continued to 
pursue their own interests, for which 
naturally they were yet more cordially 
disliked. 

At length the professor received a call 
to another university, and after becom- 
ing settled his wife wrote a kindly letter 
to her acquaintances in the old suburb. 
To this the neighborhood replied in a 
common letter, and, as the leading man 
in the community proudly informed me, 
collectively insulted her so that she might 
never again have any doubt as to what 
the neighborhood had thought of her. 

This, to be sure, is an extreme case, 
but it is indicative of what may happen 
to any American woman who dares to 
break step in the commonplace social 
run. Unquestionably there are women 
endowed with supreme tact and courage 
who are able to resist the forces about 
them; who appear to fit smoothly into 
the social web, yet resolutely mold their 
habits on their own dies. 

Again there are others who would 
prefer, almost above all else, to devote 
their leisure to useful service, to live a 
little more seriously, to feel that they are 
contributing something toward some 
worthy achievement, yet they lack initia- 
tive, and fear above all else to brave con- 
ventional opinion, so continue day after 
day to drift aimlessly with the shoal. 

Of course one would not wish to see 
a mannish, aggressive, militant type de- 
veloped among us; the really womanly 
virtues should be encouraged before all 
else; but at times one is forced to con- 
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clude that we have formed the habit of 
confounding shallowness, superficiality, 
even mawkishness, with genuine woman- 
liness. 

And unless the middle class American 
woman does take a firmer hold on 
things ; does learn to order her life a little 
more independently of the common con- 
ventional run; does cultivate some in- 
terest in public affairs and more public 
spirit as well, without being afraid oi 
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"petty criticism or ridicule, her life will 


become yet more detached, she will be 
taken less and less seriously, and will be 
yet more shunted by men, and yet more 
debarred from participation in real af- 
fairs. In a word, as an eminent profes- 
sor at a sociological meeting some time 
ago a little pompously affirmed, “The 
American woman must first qualify if 
she wishes to be admitted to the uni- 
versal brotherhood of Machiavelli.” 


Alsace and Home Rule 


BY NORMAN ALLISTON 


terity—whose art, | ought rather 

to say—in serving out the chicken 
in a lurching train was obviously French, 
the dining-car seemed to be full of Eng- 
lish people. And, as far as I could 
judge, they were all of them going to 
Switzerland on business. On the thru 
trains from Boulogne to Bale and Berne, 
this indeed is usually the case at the 
present time of year; they are monopo- 
lized by parties of English people bound 
for the Swiss winter sporting centers. 
In any case, when we arrived at the 
German frontier at 4 o'clock on a very 
cold morning, I was the only one on 
board the train obliged to get out and 
submit my baggage to the inspection of 
the domineering Teuton, my destination 
being, not Montana or San Moritz, but 
Mulhouse, in Alsace. 

Mulhouse being one of the three prin- 
cipal towns of Alsace, I was under an 
innocent impression that I might there 
hear something at first hand about the 
“home rule” provisions that are being 
offered to the provinces. I ought to 
have known that, in this age of publicity, 
of newspapers, of guide-books and ency- 
clopedias, you can learn much more 
about a place and all its affairs by stay- 
ing away than by going there. If you 
ask an Alsatian what he thinks of the 
new constitution which is to be doled out 
‘to his country, he shrugs his shoulders, 
as if the whole thing were too much 
trouble to think about. People do not 
talk politics here; they are too much dis- 
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gusted with them. [rom the point of 
view of the Alsatian, the new constitu- 
tion, so called, will be a mere farce, and 
while the granting of it may have an im- 
posing appearance of graciousness, it 
will in effect leave things as they were 
before. Nay, the measure in many 
quarters seems to be regarded, not mere- 
ly as something that will do no good, but 
with positive distrust as likely to do 
harm. Some say that they would rather 
see Alsace-Lorraine annexed to Prussia, 
and have done with it. Nevertheless, at 
the time of writing—a few days before 
the debate on the subject in the Reichs- 
tag—it seems probable that the constitu- 
tion, hollow and illiberal as it is, will be 
accepted, l’opinion du pays having been 
officially brought up to the mark. The 
Alsatians themselves have never really 
been consulted in the matter, but it is 
represented that native opinion is in 
favor of the proposed measures. 

But what, then, is the grievance ; what 
does Alsace-Lorraine want; what would 
the people be satisfied with? The two 
provinces would wish to be put on the 
same footing as any of the confederated 
states of Germany. They claim that 
they are entitled to the status of a Wur- 
temberg or a Bavaria, tho naturally they 
do not want a German king to be foisted 
on them for the purpose. They claim to 
be allowed to develop themselves along 
congenial and national lines, and to be 
relieved from the degrading tutelage in 
which Germany continues to hold them. 

The bitterest pill that the Alsatian has 
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to swallow is compulsory service in the 
German army. And undoubtedly it was 
a grave mistake of Bismarck’s not to 
have seen that, in compelling the young 
generation of the place to wear the uni- 
form of the victors immediately after 
the war, he was encouraging emigration, 
and creating intimate bonds between 
those who left the country and those 
who stayed. All the young men here 
who can possibly manage to do so leave 
Alsace so as not to have to serve in the 
German army. At Belfort, just across 
the frontier; at Nancy, Troyes, Epinal 
and Paris, there are upward of 35,000 
Alsatian self-exiles of this description. 
It is only natural that these, in commu- 
nicating with their homes, should praise 
up the liberties and privileges that they 
enjoy, and so foster a spirit the very re- 
verse of that which Prussia would like 
to see grow. 

The Germans have now had forty 
years in which to Germanize the prov- 
inces, and they have signally failed. It 
is due to their clumsy way of going to 
work, to their entire tactlessness: they 
may know how to govern themselves, 
but certainly not how to manage others, 
how to colonize. Their regulations are 
all on the literal, the petty, the oppres- 
sive side; and they try to force a plant 
which may grow of itself, but will never 
thrive otherwise. Their surveillance has a 
Russian flavor. If some merry fellow 
gets the band to play the French national 
anthem, the police bear down upon him, 
and he is expelled the country the next 
day. If some war veterans assemble to- 
gether, the meeting is broken up, and the 
rifles that they used in the campaign are 
taken from them on the pretense that 
the firearm licenses have not been paid. 
All sorts of minor formalities are rigor- 
ously enforced. Certain Alsatians who 
left the country at the time of its cession 
have leave to visit it for three weeks in 
the year; if they omit to obtain the 
necessary police certificates for this, they 
are ordered to leave at once. Others 
who come on business are obliged to 
make appointments for their clients to 
see them at the station, as they are not 
allowed to enter the town. Parents are 
not permitted to send their children to 
any educational establishment abroad 
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without special authorization, and this is 
only accorded under unusual circum- 
stances, and very rarely then. If they 
do so without the due permission, they 
are liable to: a fine or imprisonment. 
This regulation is made, of course, so as 
to prevent children learning French, and 
forms a good example of the clumsy 
expedients of the Germans. 

This sort of government naturally 
comes as an insult and oppression to the 
natives, and simply makes the rulers and 
their nation cordially hated, for they 
show no confidence in the people. As it 
is said, the victors in the war have_not 
even had the good grace to make it for- 
gotten that they were the victors. Nor 
will the new bill mend matters, by all 
accounts. The first chamber, as it will 
be constituted, will never be a truly rep- 
resentative Alsatian assembly, and the 
probability is that it will find itself in 
constant conflict with the second cham- 
ber. Between the two, the native is like- 
ly to relapse into his previous indiffer- 
ence to public affairs. 

The battle of the languages still con- 
tinues in the country, despite the en- 
forcements I have mentioned. In the 
streets of this town you hear French. 
German, and a barbarous patois which is 
neither one thing nor the other. In the 
shops you may make your purchases in- 
differently in either language. At the 
theater some representations are in Ger- 
man, some in French. And you may 
have your morning news, too, in either 
form, or even in both forms together in 
one and the same paper. The street 
names, together with the numerous 
Achtungs, Warnungs, and other notices 
of which the Teuton is so liberal, are of 
course all put up in German, but are still 
referred to by the good Alsatian in the 
original. Hence in addressing a letter 
to this gentleman, you must write : 
Monsieur Tel et tel 


Rue du Sauvage 
Mulhouse, Alsace. 


Monsieur Tel et tel 

not Wildenmannstrasse 

Miilhausen in Elsass, 

Deutschland. 

I will add that there are large and 

numerous barracks in this town, and that 

three regiments are quartered here. The 

officers, in their well-tailored coats, are 
much in evidence. 


: MuLwmouse, ALSACE. 








Legislation—lll-Conceived and IIl- 
Considered 


BY JAMES FRANCIS BURKE 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM PENNSYLVANIA AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


S the making of laws really becoming 

| a popular industry rather than a 

necessary incident in the United 
States? There are conditions which cer- 
tainly justify the impression, in some 
quarters, and give a semblance of 
ground for the charges more and more 
frequently made, and the suggestions 
that legislation should cease, for a time, 
giving the country a chance to progress 
undisturbed. 

There are certainly no positions to 
which men are called which mean so 
much to the nation as those for making 
and interpreting the laws, and in no 
other nation of the earth are the law- 
makers’ duties more sacred than in ours, 
because of the vast number of people 
and of the great diversity of interests 
affected; and it is certainly true that 
never were influences tending to elevate 
and dignify legislation more essential to 
our national well-being than they are 
today. 

While every law necessary to regulate 
the rights and protect the property of the 
people should find its way to perfection 
in our statutes, there is nevertheless 
great danger that the constant accumula- 
tion of statutes, ill-conceived or ill-con- 
sidered, in both the State and the nation, 
reaching out unnecessarily to touch al- 
most every imaginable topic, will ulti- 
mately become a menace instead of a 
blessing. More and more each tempo- 
rary clamor makes a mad effort to crys- 
tallize itself in law, and if this should 
continue and increase, the accumulation 
of statute books would soon become a 
vast monument to the passing follies of 
the time. 

For some years past, whenever a 
storm has threatened about our ship of 
state—or even a cloud has darkened the 
distant horizon—there has been a strong 
tendency among the passengers to de- 
mand that we sail with the wind. They 
have become easily excited, in both State 


and national jurisdiction, forgetting the 
chart set by the trained, clear-headed 
mariners of one hundred and thirty years 
ago, by which we have thus far avoided 
the rocks and kept the ship upon her 
journey toward brighter days and better 
things and constantly increasing pros- 
perity. They would set new courses, lo- 
cally and federally, and they rush to the 
legislatures for new laws and hurried 
legislation, and to the courts for new 
interpretations, without any appreciation 
of the grave duty devolving upon every 
man familiar with the philosophy of the 
law and the real significance of con- 
stantly changing the rules already estab- 
lished for the regulation of society. 

The curbing of this tendency—read- 
justment or reconstruction, as the case 
may be—does not rest wholly with the 
legislature, any more than the responsi- 
bility for unwise laws and dangerous 
legislation rests wholly there. While it 
is a crime to create senseless clamor, it is 
cowardly to yield to it. But courage and 
faithful public service go hand in hand— 
courage to do that which time will prove 
wise and just, regardless of passing 
prejudices and passions. The value of 
the people’s representative in this crisis 
depends largely upon the confidence the 
people have in his judgment and _ his 
particular brand of political ethics. It is 
much easier to shatter a reputation than 
to make it. It is much easier to demand 
dangerous legislation than to give credit 
to those who oppose it. 

In the ranks of those whose thoughts 
never go beyond the surface of things 
there is frequently found a kind of in- 
herent prejudice against public officials. 
Demagogs delight to indulge in direct 
and implied impeachments, and_ their 
thoughtless followers quite as willingly 
applaud. Those who make and those 
who administer laws suffer much unjust 
criticism nowadays. It is one of the 
penalties incident to power. The more 
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ILL-CONCEIVED LEGISLATION 


vehement and vicious the criticism, the 
more widely it is read and believed. The 
appetite for extravagant expressions of 
abuse is never so satisfied as when feed- 
ing on the attacks on public men. It is 
a serious matter for any man to stand 
against the demands of popular agita- 
tion, however obvious it may be that 
they are leading the community astray 
and into dangerous legislation. 

In addition to the influence of thought- 
ful men in public life, a most effective 
agency in curbing the popular tendency 
to exaggerated thought lies with those 
who are directing the great magazines 
and newspapers of the country, impress- 
ing upon the thoughtless a | a of 
the real meaning of law; a knowledge of 
its real virtue and necessity ; a reverence 
for its actual and literal observance, and 
abhorrence of its evasion or violation; a 
contempt for the growing tendency to 
treat it liglttly or thoughtlessly and to 
shift the styles of statutes as the garment 
maker seemingly shifts the shapes of the 
daughters of Eve with each succeeding 
season. 

This modern lust for legislation is 
asserting itself in nearly every State of 
the Union, and is nowhere more mani- 
fest than in its clamor at the doors of 
Congress for instant cures of every 
passing ailment of both the body physical 
and the body politic. Examples of freak 
legislation are becoming far too frequent 
both in Congress and in the State legis- 
latures. One of our State legislatures 
actually attempted the passage of a 
law making ground hog day a legal holi- 
day. A new member of another, in his 
desire to accommodate a constituent, in- 
dorsed and introduced, apparently with- 
out even reading, a bill to improve the 
alimentary canal. Among bills now 
pending is one to compel a man to take 
out a license before buying a drink, just 
as he has to take out a license to fish and 
a license to hunt. Another makes it a 
penal offense for a doctor to perform an 
operation for appendicitis if it afterward 
appears that it was not absolutely 
necessary. Another makes it a penal 
offense for a man to put his feet on his 
desk while dictating to a young lady 
stenographer. Another taxes bachelors 
between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty-five. Another compels single men 
to give up the title of Mister, and wear 
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one equivalent to the title Miss, to pre- 
vent single women from flirting with 
married men, supposing them to be sin- 
gle. There is another to punish with im- 
prisonment profanity over the telephone. 
Another compels hotels to furnish bed 
sheets not less than nine feet long. An- 
other punishes railway ticket agents who 
fail to answer any question put to them 
by curious travelers. Another is to com- 
pel couples desiring to marry to furnish 
physicians’ certificates as to their physical 
conditions. ‘ 

Bills have recently found their way 
into Congress to regulate the washing 
and ironing of shirts and collars; for the 
regulation of women’s hat pins; making 
it a penal offense for a man to exhibit a 
clock in front of his place of business 
which is either fast or slow. A bill re- 
cently forwarded to a prominent Mem- 
ber of Congress authorized its promoter 
to run a lottery on condition that from 
the conduct of it he agreed to pay off 
the national debt. 

A natural result of the conflicts aris- 
ing out of our multitude of laws was 
brought to light recently in the case of 
the farmer whose children were chased 
by a bear on the way to school. The law 
made it a penal offense to kill the bears, 
but it also punished the farmer for not 
sending his children to school, and the 
school board was obliged to take the mat- 
ter up and grant him dispensation until 
the bear shooting season opened and he 
could kill the animals. 

The evil of proposed legislation does 
not, however, always or chiefly lie in its 
foolish character. Serious legislation in 
Congress frequently ignores one of two 
elementary facts: First that a legal rem- 
edy already exists, and, second, that the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction 
over the subject sought to be dealt with. 
It is frequently. said, when such legisla- 
tion is opposed : “Pass it, anyway, and let 
the courts declare it unconstitutional if 
they dare,” which only indicates the de- 
velopment of another and dangerous 
practice creeping into legislation leading 
by a short cut to chaos and disorder. 
It also suggests a still more dangerous 
thought: That of intimidating the courts 
in the first instance or impeaching them 
in the second. The proposition now 
pending in the Arizona Constitution and 
in some of the States to apply the “re- 
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call” to the judiciary gives notice that the 
clamor of the mob and not the spirit of 
the law shall hereafter be the guide of 
the judiciary. 

Among the ancients, when a man pro- 
posed a new law he did it with a rope 
round his neck, signifying that he was 
ready to be hanged for it if it failed. If 
this custom were to prevail today, the 
lamp posts of our capitals would hardly 
suffice for members whose measures have 
been passed under suspension of the 
rules ef sound judgment. 

Some thirty thousand bills find their 
way into each succeeding Congress, and 
if the nation is “best governed which is 
least governed” what will be said of ours 
if Congress yields more and more to the 
tremendous pressure for the useless mul- 
tiplication of statutes ? 

We already have such a mass of legisla- 
tion, such a multitude of conflicting laws 
in this country that it is beyond the power 
of any trained intellect to go further than 
the narrowest limits of a subject to ad- 
vise his client what he may and what he 
may not do. It is serious enough when 
the laws involve the rights of property, 
but when they involve one’s liberty it be- 
comes little short of deplorable. 

As new statutes in many of our States 
succeed and take the place of the com- 
mon law, the old landmarks that once 
guided the legal mind are rapidly disap- 
pearing in a mass of conflicting legisla- 
tion made almost hopeless by the fre- 
quently vague and indefinite character of 
its construction. 

All laws are made to be obeyed, and 
they should never impose a doubt as to 
their meaning. The most cruel tyrant 
of history, Caligula, posted his laws so 
high on the pillars of the temple that the 
people could not read them and then pun- 
ished them for their violation; but it is 
not so very different when the govern- 
ment, in a desire to satisfy public clamor, 
burdens its statute books with a jumble 
of words that only result in paralyzing 
business and puzzling courts. 

No task is more difficult, no position 
more gravely responsible than that of the 
lawmaker. The people depend upon 
him to safeguard their rights and liber- 
ties, and in return he must have the con- 
fidence and co-operation of the people. 
This tendency to freak and dangerous 
legislation is but the outcome of unusual 
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conditions thru which we have been de- 
veloping for the past few years. Much 
good has come from thoughtful reme- 
dies, but the effect of incidental follies 
will subside as soon as the people realize 
the futility and danger of pulling down 
the pillars and crushing the entire con- 
gregation because of the misdeeds of a 
few unrepentant sinners. The American 
people can always be depended upon, in 
sober thought, to rise out of error and 
stand for the highest and best in man. 
Much of the current clamor for new 
cures is so out of harmony with the real 
conditions that it must shortly be recog- 
nized and discarded. 

We are lwing in an era in which jus- 
tice is making mighty strides, in which 
temperance and tolerance are thriving 
everywhere. Things that are fair are 
being guaranteed a longer lease of life 
with the close of every day that marks 
American history. Things that are un- 
fair are losing their strength with the 
setting of each sun. Pessimists and crit- 
ics there are, but they are not shaping 
our destiny. The duties before us all are 
too important to permit of our wasting 
our time on trifles and our record is too 
bright to be blotted with a mass of 
thoughtless, foolish, or dangerous legis- 
lation. Care in framing and courage in 
enforcing laws will do much to reduce 
the cry for mere volume and allay much 
of passing clamor. 

The record of the American Congress 
for the past 130 years may not be wholly 
without errors of judgment, but the fact 
remains that in its struggles to lighten 
the burdens and brighten the paths of 
men it has written upon the parliamen- 
tary pages of the world a story more 
substantial in its blessings, more sublime 
in its beauty, than all other legislative 
bodies from the dawn of civilization to 
the present hour. As .new conditions 
arise and new problems are presented its 
record justifies the faith that the time 
will never come when the people will look 
in vain for legislative measures which 
the welfare of al! may demand. _ 

It should never deny a necessary rem- 
edy but its guide must be the light of 
reason and never the waving red lantern 
of the alarmist, or the flashlight of the 
opportunist which blinds every man but 
the one behind it. 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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national politics in the United 

States in the year 1888. They 
polled 2,068 votes—too few even to ex- 
cite ridicule. Since then, they have 
passed thru five Presidential campaigns, 
and in every one they have increased 
their poll, reaching a total of 424,000 in 
1908. In the State and Congressional 
elections just held they have made an- 
other gain of at least 50 per cent. This 
is a record of steady progress entirely 
unique in the history of “third parties” 
on American soil. But it is exactly in 
accord with the history of the Socialist 
party in every other civilized country. 

Socialism has been ignored. It has 
been laughed at. It has been denounced. 
But it has proved its vitality. 

There is one aspect of this movement 
which has so far received no attention 
outside its own ranks. Much has been 
written during the last six years about 
the theories of Socialism and their appli- 
cation to specific social problems. But 
the general public knows hardly any- 
thing about the internal organization of 
the party and the methods by which it 
carries on its work. 

The form of organization and methods 
of action adopted by the Socialists are in 
close harmony with the peculiar princi- 
ples and purposes of their movement, 
and at almost every point they are in 
sharp contrast with those of the other 
parties, 

When we speak of the Republican or 
the Democratic party, we have in mind 
a comparatively small body of leaders 
and a large number of passive followers. 
The party organization consists of pro- 
fessional or semi-professional politicians, 
the majority of them office holders, of- 
fice seekers, contractors, or saloon keep- 
ers, with a few great financiers, indus- 
trial magnates, and corporation lawyers 
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in the upper ranks, all held together by 
mutual dependence for the promotion of 
personal or business interests. It is this 


organized body of leaders that writes the 
platforms, chooses the candidates, and 
directs the party policy, both before 
and after election. The rank and file are 
not asked to take part in the work of 
party management. They have no 
thought of doing so. It is not their busi- 
ness—for they agree with the leaders in 
regarding politics as a business. The 
average Republican or Democrat resents 
the suggestion that he should be more 
active in the direction of his party’s af- 
fairs. He declares, with some pride, 
that he is not a politician. His activity 
is usually limited to voting once a year. 
If he gives a few minutes on one other 
day in the year to go to the primary and 
vote for one or the other of two factional 
tickets prepared for him by the leaders, 
he considers himself an exceptionally 
public-spirited citizen. He takes it for 
granted that political parties, like other 
business institutions, must be hierarchi- 
cally organized and ruled from above. 
The only control which he conceives it 
possible for the rank and file to exercise 
over the “machine” consists in staying 
at home on election day, or “scratching” 
the ticket, or, if the conduct of the ma- 
chine is altogether too outrageous, re- 
buking it once in a while by voting the 
ticket offered by the machine of the 
other large party. It is a purely nega- 
tive control, and spasmodically exercised. 

The financial methods of these parties 
are consistent with their form of organi- 
zation. The rank and file are never ex- 
pected to furnish the campaign funds. If, 
under exceptional circumstances, when 
the party machine is deliberately “riding 
for a fall,” they are asked to do so, they 
open their eyes in astonishment and put 
their hands in their pockets, not to give, 
but to make sure that their purses are 
safe. Why should they contribute to the 
campaign funds? They are not asking 
any favors of the party. Let those put 
up the funds who expect to get some 
thing out of it. And those who expect 
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to get something out of it do put up, 
often on a very large scale. Office hold- 
ers who wish to keep their places, office 
seekers who wish to get nominations or 
appointments, enterprising gentlemen 
who wish to get contracts or franchises, 
and the whole series of “special inter- 
ests,’ from railway company and insur- 
ance trust down to gambler and dive 
keeper, who wish to evade the law with 
impunity—it is these, as every one 
knows, who provide the sinews of war. 

It is quite otherwise with the Social- 
ist party. The Socialists keep in mind 
the old saying, “Who pays the piper may. 
call the tune,” and they see to it that the 
rank and file collectively pay the piper. 

The Socialist party has a definite or- 
ganization, each member of which pays 
dues of 25 cents a month. The dues are 
receipted for and the accounts controlled 
by the use of gummed dues-stamps, 
which the national secretary sells to the 
State secretaries at five cents apiece, the 
State secretary sells to the local secreta- 
ries at double the price, and the local 
secretary affixes to the member’s red 
card whenever he pays a month’s dues. 
If a member is sick or unemployed, he 
is excused from paying, the fact being 
recorded on his card by the local secre- 
tary. His card, with the proper stamps 
affixed, is the certificate of his right and 
duty to attend party meetings and do his 
share of party work. 

The number who actually paid dues, 
according to the records of the national 
office, averaged 41,480 during the year 
1909, and the first ten months of the 
year 1910 show an average of 55,114 
paying members. About two-thirds of 
these are wage-workers, and over three- 
fifths of the wage-workers in the Social- 
ist party are also members of trade 
unions. Perhaps one-tenth of the whole 
number are women, who have equal 
rights with men in the party organiza- 
tion. 

It is not easy to accustom American 
voters, trained in old-party methods, to 
this “un-American” scheme of requiring 
the rank and file to furnish the campaign 
funds as well as the votes. But the party 
spares no effort to draw as many as pos- 
sible of the Socialist voters into the or- 
ganization. Hardly a_ street-corner 
speech but concludes with the invitation 
to join the party. Special meetings of 
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enrolled voters are called, circulars are 
sent out, whole districts are canvassed 
from house to house, to get into touch 
with the unorganized adherents of the 
movement and persuade them to become 
active “comrades” instead of passive fol- 
lowers. 

The membership dues, aggregating at 
present about $33,000 a year for the na- 
tional organization, as much for the sev- 
eral States, and nearly $100,000 for the 
locals and branches, form the nucleus of 
the party’s financial system. This in- 
come, however, is by no means adequate 
to the party’s needs. It is therefore sup- 
plemented by various methods, all of 
which are characterized by the same care 
that the whole rank and file of the move- 
ment shall share in defraying its cost. 

During every campaign, and at other 
times when special tasks are to be un- 
dertaken, the local, State, and national 
organizations of the party appeal to its 
members and sympathizers to make vol- 
untary contributions. There are very 
few rich men in the Socialist ranks, and 
not many who can be described as even 
“well to do.” The largest single contri- 
bution ever made to the party’s funds 
has not exceeded a thousand dollars, and 
individual donations of even one-tenth 
that amount are very rare. Many labor 
unions and other workingmen’s societies 
make appropriations from their tréasu- 
ries. The contributions of individuals 
usually range between twenty-five cents 
and five dollars, but the latge number of 
such mites produces a respectable total. 
In 1908, when more than $40,000 was 
raised for the special Presidential cam- 
paign fund, it was estimated that not less 
than 200,000 persons contributed either 
individually or as members of unions or 
societies. The Socialist party has not 
waited for the law to require it to make 
public accounting of its receipts and ex- 
penditures. Column after column in ev- 
ery Socialist paper is taken up with item- 
ized acknowledgements, the giver of a 
nickel receiving the same recognition as 
the largest contributor. 

In many other ways these funds are 
swelled to meet the ever growing needs 
of the movement. Picnics, balls, con- 
certs, lectures, entertainments of all 
kinds are held for the triple purpose of 
furnishing amusement or instruction, of 
bringing the adherents of the movement 
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into closer social contact, and of realiz- 
ing a profit to be used in party work. 
Books and pamphlets are sold at every 
Socialist meeting. Instead of offering 
free beer and cigars to draw people to 
listen to its speakers, as the old parties 
frequently do in the working-class dis- 
tricts, the Socialist party often charges 
a small admission fee even at its cam- 
paign meetings, and it hardly ever fails 
to “pass the hat,” the chairman remind- 
ing the audience that it takes money to 
pay hall rent and that they, the benefici- 
aries of the coming Socialist victory, 
ought to help foot the bills. 

The total receipts of the national of- 
fice during the year 1909 amounted to a 
little less than $37,000. This year they 
will probably reach $55,000. The aggre- 
gate income of all the State, local, and 
branch organizations may now be as high 
as half a million dollars a year, certainly 
not much more. And it is safe to say 
that not less than half a million men and 
women have a right to call the Socialist 
party their party, on the ground that 
they help to pay its expenses. 

This democratic financial system is the 


basis for the whole democratic super- 


structure of the movement. While the 
party welcomes those who are able to 
give comparatively large sums, it is 
never dependent upon them. The large 
contributor has no reward but the feel- 
ing that he has done his duty in propor- 
tion to his means. The man who should 
allow his friends in the party to claim 
special consideration for him because he 
has given hundreds of dollars where 
others have given dimes and quarters 
would be taking the surest way to dis- 
credit himself. In such matters the So- 
cialists may sometimes be said to “stand 
so straight that they lean backward.” 
They may sometimes carry to an almost 
fanatical extreme their instinctive dis- 
trust of a rich adherent. But, if a fault, 
it is a fault on virtue’s side. 

The doctrine that the rank and file 
must bear the burdens in order that the 
rank and file may rule does not stop with 
financial affairs. It is carried into ef- 
fect also in doing the routine work of 
the party. 

There is a strong decentralizing tend- 
ency in the party organization. The 
national organization is an agency for 
doing party work, not a governing body. 
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Only to the national convention is the 
full power of the party ever delegated ; 
and even its decisions, in most impor- 
tant matters, are immediately submitted 
to a general vote of the membership for 
approval or rejection. 

In general, there is one “local” for 
each city or town; in a few cases the 
county is the unit of organization. The 
larger locals, in turn, are divided into 
branches covering convenient areas. 
Each local or branch meets at least once 
a month; and no one is regarded as a 
really good party member unless, besides 
paying his dues, he attends the meetings 
with fair regularity. 

. The national secretary and the seven 
members of the national executive com- 
mittee are elected annually by direct vote 
of the whole party membership. In the 
same way the members of the party in 
each State elect every year their State 
secretary, their State committee, and their 
representatives on the national commit- 
tee, which is a body of about sixty mem- 
bers, having power to control the execu- 
tive in all important matters. The dele- 
gates to the annual State conventions and 
the biennial national conventions are 
likewise elected by direct vote of the 
membership. Delegates are paid travel- 
ing expenses and daily wages for time 
spent in the party service, so as to make 
every member actually as well as theo- 
retically eligible to all positions. Out of 
the 107 delegates in the last national 
convention, only sixteen were profes- 
sional persons (including four school 
teachers), six were business men, seven 
farmers, four housewives; forty-two 
were wage or salary workers in private 
employ; and thirty-two were persons at 
present employed by the party or by la- 
bor unions as secretaries, organizers, 
speakers or editors, nearly all of them 
originally mechanics or laborers. 

The number of permanent paid func- 
tionaries is impressively small. From 
twenty to thirty persons are usually on 
the payroll of the national organization, 
including the national secretary and his 
office staff and the corps of traveling or- 
ganizers and lecturers under his direc- 
tion. All the State organizations together 
do not employ more than 200 persons in 
campaign time, and perhaps half that 
number between campaigns. A few of 
the larger locals have paid executive offi- 
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cers and engage speakers at a weekly or . 


monthly salary. The whole number of 
men and women employed by the party, 
taking an average thru the year, does not 
exceed 300. Their wages may average 
$18 a week, the highest salary, the na- 
tional secretary’s, being $1,500 a year. 
The efforts of this little band, however, 
are supported by the volunteer work of 
thousands of party members who give 
evenings and holidays to doing all sorts 
of work. The portable platform must be 
carried out for the street meeting and 
then taken back ;.leaflets must be distrib- 
uted from house to house; envelopes 
must be addressed to carry circulars to 
voters; committees are needed to see 
about hiring halls, getting police permits, 
advertising meetings, visiting unions and 
arranging all the details of picnics and 
entertainments. It is hard work, after 


one has spent from eight to twelve hours 
in shop or office earning his daily bread. 
It is tiresome work, bringing neither 
glory nor excitement. But it has to be 
done, and it is done. The appreciative 
outsider would say that a genuinely sac- 
rificial spirit is exhibited in the perform- 


ance of this unending routine. The So- 
cialist party member to whom such a re- 
mark was addressed would shrug his 
shoulders, smile tolerantly, and answer: 
“You don’t understand. This is fun. We 
get more out of the party than it gets out 
of us.” The outsider might ask just what 
it is that the volunteer worker gets out 
of the party. The reply would be: “The 
pleasure of doing something that 
we think worth doing, of doing it with- 


out thought of pay, and of doing it in 
company with comrades.’ But the out- 
sider would not understand, so long as 
he remained an outsider. 

This is the secret of the irrepressible 
and inexhaustible vitality of the Socialist 
movement, in the United States as every- 
where else. It is democratic thru and 
thru—in its purposes and its methods, in 
its ideals and its daily practice. The ad- 
vancement of the immediate and the ulti- 
mate interests of a large and growing 
class is the aim of its existence. But the 
class-conscious wageworker holds that 
the rise and final triumph of his class 
does not imply the subjugation of any 
other portion of society—that, on the 
contrary, the emancipation of the work- 
ers from capitalist rule means the eman- 
cipation of humanity itself from the rule 
of hitherto blind and cruel economic 
forces. Such an aim enlists all the mo- 
tives of enlightened egoism and of altru- 
istic idealism and blends them into one. 
The very nature of this aim necessitates 
democratic organization and methods. 
The habit of active participation in such 
a movement gives its adherents a social 
psychology unknown in other circles. 
They feel the joy of battle and the joy 
of fellowship. They cherish exalted sen- 
timents without becoming sentimental- 
ists, without ceasing to use hard common 
sense. The humblest worker in the 
ranks feels himself the comrade of its 
most distinguished leader, and respects 
himself and his fellows because they are 
all together conscious of the dignity of 
the historic mission imposed upon them. 

New Yorx City. 


The Masquerader 


BY ARTHUR W. PEACH 


A Gray form flitted from the quiet wood ; 
I wondered what the vagabond could bring; 
Then as the gay wind lifted high the hood— 
I saw the dimpled, laughing face of Spring! 


I knew not what she hid beneath her cloak, 
As on she tripped with swift blown kiss to me, 
But everywhere the dreaming blossoms woke, 
And winds were soft with summer’s prophecy. 


West Newton, Mass. 
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of which the importation to this 

country is almost negligible, but, 
on the other hand, while the proportion 
of our wheat crop to be exported has 
been falling off within recent years, and 
has always been less than the consump- 
tion, the amount of cotton exported has 
been greater than the amount retained in 
this country in every decade since 1860. 
(1) Production; (2) consumption; (3) 
exportation by millions of 500 bales of 
cotton per annum have been as follows 


since 1860: 


| vo wheat, cotton is a commodity 


¢ 


(3) 

8 

2.9 

4-3 

. 6.1 

11.4 ’ 6.9 

The importation of cotton never 
amounted to 100,000 bales in any one 
year; since 1895 the average yearly im- 
portation has been under 150,000 bales. 
From about 75,000 bales in 1800, the 


production of cotton in this country had 
increased to about 4,500,000 bales in 
1861. The effect of the Civil War was 
disastrous. In 1864 less than 200,000 
bales were produced. Not till 1877 did 
production reach the former level. 

In 1863 the price of cotton was over 
$1 a pound. From this year it gradually 
decreased in price until, from 1890 to 
1903, it was never more than 10 cents a 
pound. In 1859 Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Georgia were the leading 
States in the production of cotton, while 
in 1909 Texas produced more than any 
other State, followed by Georgia, South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Alabama. The 
ravages of the boll weevil have been 
severe of late, and the production of 
Texas decreased from 4.6 millions in 
1906 to 2.6 millions of bales in 1909. 
The extension of our cotton production 
will depend to a considerable extent 
upon the extermination of this pest. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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Marie-Claire* 

On the yellow cover of Marie-Claire 
this title is followed by one single word, 
Roman. If Marie-Claire is a _ novel, 
however, it is not a novel like the rest. 
The book is without literary pretensions. 
Still, short as the time is since it was 
published, and the world learned the 
name of its author—a sewing-woman 
of Paris, who, even in the days before 
her eyesight began to fail her, earned, on 
an average, less than 60 cents a day— 
some 50,000 copies of the French edition 
have been sold, and an English transla- 
tion has made its appearance, and Oc- 
tave Mirbeau and Arnold Bennett have, 
respectively, written the prefaces of 
these editions. 

The little story is told in perfect sim- 
plicity; in short, unornamented sen- 
tences. There is no moralizing. No 
reflections are made upon the actions 
performed. One may well believe that 
Marguerite Audoux wrote her book on 
scraps of paper, on the backs of old en- 
velopes, on wrapping paper, in a little 
garret-room of the rive gauche; made it 
without preoccupation as to the pub- 
lisher it might find; the prize it might 
win; the sales it might attain; the crit- 
icisms it might evoke. 

Chiefly perhaps because of the severe 
simplicity of the book; the relevancy of 
every adjective, the truth of every de- 
tail, the total absence of mannerism or 
mark of “school,” it is easy to believe, 
also, that Marguerite Audoux spent ten 
years planning and ordering and com- 
posing and simplifying her novel. For 
it is her novel. Impossible to regard the 
little girl whose mother died and left her 
to a father who took her to drinking, 
the little girl who was rescued from her 





*Marte-Criaire. Par Marguerite Audouxr. Paris: 
Fasquelle. 3 fr. 50. Imported by Brentano. (75 
cents.) 

Marie Cuarre. By 
York: G. H. Doran Co. 
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father and placed in an orphanage of 
the Sisters, the little girl who loved 
Marie-Adorée (beautiful and unhappy 
Sister Marie-Adorée), the little girl who 
became a shepherdess and came to love 
her flock and her farm and her farmer 
and her farm-folk, the little girl whose 
farmer died and whose lover married 
some one else and who ended by taking 
the train for Paris—impossible that this 
little girl is any one other than Mar- 
guerite Audoux, dramatized by herself! 

The story that the French sewing- 
woman was ten years writing has been 
translated into English in ten days— 
more or less. Ten days, from a publish- 
er’s standpoint, is a conservative time 
allowance in the case of a nine days’ 
wonder. It is the fable of the bird in 
the hand. Doubtless the publisher is an 
excellent Jogician—as publishers go. 
Yet we would not give the impression 
that Marie-Claire is an unapproachable 
masterpiece: a landmark in fiction, like 
“Vanity Fair” or Balzac’s first success- 
ful novel. We even entertain a healthy 
skepticism as to the likelihood of 
Mademoiselle Audoux’s “repeating” her 
success. Certainly it will be a marvel 
if she again writes a novel so unspoiled, 
so essentially a product of herself. No, 
Marie-Claire does not, in all proba- 
bility, mark the dawn of a new day, 
nor yet of a new method. Only, it is 
as much more unaffected than George 
Sand’s “Petite Fadette” or “La Mare au 
Diable” as those two fictions are more 
natural than the bergerics of the seven- 
teenth century novelists. It is not a con- 
ventionalized novel—that is its distinc- 
tion; not conventionalized, nor even, as 
we find it, prettified: in spite of the 
sentiment. Nothing is left out because 
it makes the book less idyllic; nothing 
put in because it might bolster up a 
thesis or drive in a tendency. We are 
grateful for Marie-Claire: narration of 
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a child who gazed long upon a mother 
lying silent before lighted candles, and 
who wore, next day, a new dress with 
black and white checks. It hightens the 
old antithesis of “naturalistic” and ‘“nat- 
ural.” And that is as it should be, for 
are not Audoux and Zola at opposite 
ends of the alphabet? 

One reads Marie-Claire with much 
the feeling one has in reading old family 
letters—written for one reader, not for 
the world. Of the three parts into 
which it is divided, the second, descrip- 
tive of her farm life, is by far the most 
charming. 

ed 


Missionary Literature 


THE missionary conference held in 
Edinburgh last summer marks an era in 
missionary progress. Its organizers used 
it as a means of bringing together the 
most valuable knowledge and wisdom 
accumulated in missionary effort and ex- 
perience during the last hundred years, 
and so planned the preceding campaign 
and the meetings themselves that the 
conference has given to the missionary 
enterprise the greatest impulse it has re- 
ceived in all Christian history. As an 
outcome of this new interest and zeal 
influencing all communions and schools 
of thought, an enlarged and more varied 
literature is already springing up, im- 
bued with the new vision and echoing 
the call to action sounded at Edinburgh. 

First among the books which should 
attract our attention is the historical and 
interpretative account of the conference 
itself, written by Mr. W. H. T. Gaird- 
ner. The author is a missionary from 
Cairo, well informed in both home and 
field problems, and brings to his task of 
authorized chronicler and interpreter un- 
usual ability in selecting the significant 
features of the meetings and reports 
and in giving them a readable and inter- 
esting form in: his account. The sug- 
gestion and plans leading up to the con- 
ference, the appointment and work of 
the various committees, the character of 
the Edinburgh sessions, with the reports 
and speeches made, are all discussed in 
a most attractive and informing way. 





‘EcHoRs FROM EpINsurcH. By W.H. T. Geirdner. 
New York: F, H. Revell Co. $1. 


‘lhis book forms a proper introduction 
to the remarkable reports of the eight 
commissions which were appointed as 
early as 1908 to investigate as fully as 
possible various phases of the mission- 
ary movement and to prepare suitable 
memorials for consideration by the con- 
ference. These reports, together with 
the records and addresses of the confer- 
ence, are now published in nine inex- 
pensive volumes,? and constitute the 
most extended, thoro and valuable ex- 
position and discussion of missions ever 
made. A mere recital of the names of 
the commissioners, chosen as they were 
from all quarters of the globe, would 
guarantee the high character of the 
work done. We find on the list of 
officers of the commissions not only such 
religious leaders as John R. Mott, 
3ishop Gore and Julius Richter, but also 
such well-known publicists as Lord Bal- 
four of Burleigh, the Hon. Seth Low 
and Sir A. H. L. Fraser. Every one of 
these reports represents extensive in- 
quiry and the study of a great mass of 
correspondence from missionaries and 
others the world over. All are filled 
with well-digested and _ well-arranged 
information pertinent to the topics con- 
sidered. If one were to single out any 
of the volumes for special praise, he 
would doubtless turn first to that on 
“Education in Relation to the Christian- 
ization of National Life,” but his con- 
science would not be satisfied if he did 
not mention the stirring report on 
“Carrying the Gospel to All the Non- 
Christian World,” and the thorogoing 
discussion of the “Home Base,” to 
which the commission fortunately added 
an extended list of missionary literature 
in many tongues. 

As a direct result of the Edinburgh 
Conference, inspired by its meetings and 
written mainly as commentaries on the 
reports already mentioned, we have two 
books which will prove of peculiar 

*REPORTS OF THE WorLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 
Vol. I, Carrying the Gospel to all the Non-Christian 
World. Vol. II, The Church in the Mission Field. 
Vol. III, Education in Relation to the Christianiza- 
tion of National Life. Vol. IV, The Missionary Mes- 
sage in Relation to Non-Christian ven ol. V, 
The Training of Teachers. Vol. The Home Base 
of Missions. Vol. VII, mm. My tad Governments. 
Vol. VIII, Co-operation ‘and the Promotion of Unity. 
Vol. IX, This History and Records of the Confer- 


ence. New York: F. H. Revell Company. Each vol 
ume, 75 cents; the set of nine, $5. 
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worth in helping those who were not 
present to grasp the meaning and mes- 
sage of that assemblage and to enter 
into the spirit of the new era it has 
started. Mr. Mott,* who was one of the 
conference leaders and its chairman, 
dwells on several of its features with his 
usual facility in marshaling facts and 
figures and his impressive style of pres- 
entation, while the Rev. Norman Mac- 
lean* has put the atmosphere and essence 
of the movement as he understands it 
into a book delightful to read because 
it is written in direct, limpid English, 
and pervaded by a positive conviction 
united with sweet reasonableness that 
gives charm and winsomeness to the 
writer’s appeal. 

For the justification of missions in the 
light of modern thought and other world 
movements, and a consideration of their 
background in Christian life and history, 
one may find plenty of material in the 
books by Professor Carver,’ Mr. Lilley® 
and Dr. Mabie,’ and if he is not weary 
with much reading, he may gather to- 
gether the broad outlines of the whole 
subject, as seen in its changed aspects 
and emphases by a veteran missionary 
and student, in The Modern Missionary 
Challenge? by Dr. John P. Jones, of 
India. 

It must be said that while none of 
these books excel individually some of 
the valuable works which have recently 
preceded them, nevertheless, as a whole, 
the missionary literature now represents 
more worthily than heretofore the move- 
ment as it exists today in its purposes, 
aims, methods, resources and raison 
d’étre. In the truest sense of the word, 
the missionary enterprise has become a 
world movement in its outlook, its prac- 
tical working and in its spiritual back- 
ground. 


*Tue Decisive Hour or CuristiAn Missions. By 


John R. Mott. 
Movement. ti 
‘Can tHe Wortp Be Won ror Curist? 
Rev, Norman Maclean. 
Doran Company. $1.25. 
SMISSIONS AND OpERN Tuoucut. By William 
nm Carver, M.A., New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

“Tue Victory or tHE Gosret. By J. P. Lilley, 
M.A., D.D. Philadelphia: United Press. $1.50. 

‘Tue Task Worth Wuite, or THe Divine Put- 
LosoPpHY OF Missions. Seminary Lectures. By H. 
C. Mabie, D.D. Philadelphia: The Griffith & Row- 
land Press. Os.06, 

*Tue Mopern Missionary CHALLENGE, A Stupy or 
tHe Present Day Wortp Missionary ENTERPRISE, 
Irs Prostems anv Resutts. By John P. Jones, D.D. 
New York: The Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 


New York: The Student Volunteer 
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The American Year Book. 
Events and Progress, 1910. 
S. N. D. North. 
ton & Co. $3.50. 
We have often commented upon the 
comparative lack of annuals in this coun- 
try and the consequent difficulty that the 
general reader finds when he wants au- 
thentic information on recent events and 
the progress of the various sciences. 
This new work is particularly adapted for 
this latter purpose because of its topical 
arrangement, each department being in 
charge of a representative of the national 
society devoted to that subject. If one 
wants to know what is being done in 
Mendelism, socialism, agriculture, radio- 
activity, simplified spelling or missions, 
he can find it clearly and succinctly 
stated. The American Year Book has 
only one rival in its field, the “Interna- 
tional Year Book,” and the two are for- 
tunately quite different. The “Inter- 
national costs $5, contains about a 
third more matter, it is alphabetically 
arranged and illustrated by maps and 
pictures. We do not care much for the 
pictures, but the maps are a useful fea- 
ture. The American is the prompter, 
appearing in January, but this is not so 
much of an advantage as it appears. 
Since it must be prepared for the press 
before the year closes, its record of the 
year is not complete and therefore one is 
apt to be misled in using it for reference. 
It would really be more nearly up to 
date if its publication were delayed a few 
weeks to include the annual reports and 
summaries which appear early in Janu- 
ary. 
& 


By Robert Barr. 
Frederick A. Stokes 


The Sword Maker. 
York: 


$1.25. 

A lively tale of the Rhine country be- 
tween Frankfort and Cologne, The 
Sword Maker is one of the pleasantest 
historical romances we have read. It is 
the story of the robber barons who used 
to come down from their eagle-nests in 
the rocks and take cruel toll from the 
passing barges of the merchants of 
Frankfort, Cologne and Mayence. 
Prince Roland, the sword maker, with 
twenty swashbuckling companions, guild- 
men all, attempts to open the Rhine to 
unmolested commerce, and the tale of 
their bold adventure is an exciting one. 


New 
Company. 
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We suggest the crowning of Mr. Barr 
by the Nobel Peace Prize award, as he 
has demonstrated that a book may be 
intensely interesting without dripping 
with gore. To carry a hero and his 
men thru a hazardous and thrilling cam- 
paign without a fatality is an achieve- 
ment unusual as it is fine. It is a war 
of wits between the contestants, with the 
fearful joy of skillful fencing father 
than the stupidity of actual wounds. Of 
course, the possibility of war between 
the armies of the three Electors is always 
present; a potential battle is the black 
background against which this adven- 
ture of the engaging and high-hearted 
Prince Roland is outlined, but it is a gal- 
lant comedy, with personalities rather 
than swords as the protagonists, and we 
enjoy it as a lover of chess enjoys 
watching a well-matched game. The 


haughty attitude of the medieval guilds 
of handcraftsmen is well brought out, 
their pride and independence are likely 
to cost the young Prince dear more than 
once as he leads them against the robber 
barons of the Rhine, who had carried 
their depredations so far that “the Rhine 


was without a boat and Frankfort with- 
out a buyer.” There is a pretty love 
story whose heroine is a high-spirited but 
easily adorable Countess von Sayn, and 
it is a rare satisfaction to meet such a 
radiant young couple, to find a hero and 
heroine for whom the reader need make 
no excuses. 
ed 


Literary Notes 


...-Motion Study, by F. P. Gilbreth (Van 
Nostrand), is a contribution to the new science 
of economy of movement, applied particularly 
to brick-laying, but containing general prin- 
ciples and suggestions applicable to all kinds 
of manual operations. 

....The essay by Prof. A. S. Cook on The 
Authorized Version of the Bible and Its Influ- 
ence, which appeared in a shortened form in 
Vol. IV of the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, is now published in full by G. P 
Putnam’s Sons ($1). It is a fine discussion 
and appreciation of this great classic. 

....-Among the spring publications of L. C. 
Page & Co. are: Old Country Inns ‘of Eng- 
land, by H. P. Maskell and E. W. Gregory: 
Argentina and Her People of Today, by Nevin 
O. Winter; Abroad with. the Fletchers, by 
Jane Felton Sampson; The Story Girl, by L. 
M. Montgomery, and A Captain of Raleigh's, 
by G. E. Theodore Roberts. 
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....Henry N. Ogden, C. E., is the author 
of a textbook Rural Hygiene, newly issued by 
The Macmillan Company ($1.50). As might 
be inferred from the initials following the 
author’s name, the work deals rather with the 
structural side of public hygiene than with the 
medical, 

....John R. Rathom is the author of Two 
Chicago Sketches, privately published: “When 
the City Wakes to Life” is a newspaper man’s 
vivid impression of morning, from milk wagon 
time on; “Lake Michigan in Calm and Storm” 
is a description of just what it professes to 
describe. 

....Eugene A. Hecker, master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School, is the author of A Short 
History of Women’s Rights, from the days of 
Augustus to the present time. ‘Putnam’s; 
$1.50.) Of the 287 pages, more than half re- 
cord progress made in the United States and 
in Great Britain. 

....Step by Step, a story of the early days 
of Mendelssohn, told by Abram S. Isaacs, is a 
commendable piece of work, issued by the Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America (Philadel- 
phia; 75 cents). The romance is put into the 
general form of fiction, and should interest 
young people, especially those of the Jewish 
race. 

....The Louis Lange Publishing Company 
of St. Louis has issued a neatly bound Luther- 
Album containing reproductions of some twen- 
ty-five paintings by W. Weimar, illustrating 
significant crises in the life of Martin Luther. 
The accompanying text presents a popular 
and readable biography of the great reformer. 

....It is to be hoped that every office boy 
will not take to writing verse as a result of 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publishing a Com- 
pact Rhyming Dictionary, bound to look like a 
prayer book, for the low price of 50 cents. 
The dictionary is the work of P. R. Bennett, 
and words are classified according to the num- 
ber of syllables as well as by rhymes. 

....The Gift of the Grass, by John Trot- 
wood Moore (Little, Brown; $1.50), is a tale 
of the track. The book is, if you care to call it 
so, a trotter’s autobiography, and a particular 
trotter’s, Hal Pointer’s (2:04%). Mr. Moore 
has no fear of the pathetic fallacy, yet his tale 
as a whole is not pathetic; and we recom- 
mend it to any one not above looking upon 
the horse race when it is run. 

...-As successive volumes of Harper’s new 
compact edition of Thomas Hardy’s novels 
make their appearance, we grow to like the 
series better and better. Two on a Tower, 
printed on whitest of paper, makes a brave 
appearance. There is a frontispiece, and also 
a most useful map, showing the Wessex of 
the novels. In the same series, and at the 
same price ($1.25) is published The Wood- 
landers. 
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....-Houghton Mifflin Company have in 
preparation a two volume edition of the Let- 
ters and Journals of Charles Eliot Norton, a 
biographical record edited by his daughter, 
Miss Sara Norton, and M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Professor Norton’s long and rich life and his 
close friendships with the foremost men of 
letters of his century in both England and 
America are assurances that the book will 
possess uncommon interest. 

....The story of The Quaker Boy (Coch- 
rane Publishing Company; $1.50) as chronicled 
by Robert Barclay Dillingham, has a many- 
sided interest. In it are found descriptions 
of the quaint ways of life once prevalent 
among the Friends in New York, reminiscen- 
ces of college days and boyish pranks, love 
episodes, and experiences during the civil war, 
culminating in an account of the battle of 
Gettysburg. All is told with a fitting sense of 
the humor and pathos of life. 

....We are none of us so familiar with the 
newer Asiatic railroad routes that E. G. 
Kemp’s large volume, The Face of Manchuria, 
Korea and Russian Turkestan (Duffield) 
should fail to be welcome even tho, as its title 
confesses, it is but superficial. It consists 
largely, like most tourists’ impressions when 
they are sincere, of reminiscences of food and 
sleeping accommodations. The twenty-four 
plates doubtless give one an idea of the colora- 
tions of Oriental scenes, but they are not very 
attractive as pictures. The map is especially 
valuable, as it shows the territory now under 
dispute by Russia and China. 

....Readers of le Figaro know that she 
who signs herself “Feemina”’ is no Ruth Ash- 
more of French journalism, but a serious- 
minded person who travels not thru space 
alone, ranging also wide fields of specula- 
tion. Her articles are now gathered up in a 
volume entitled L’Ame des Anglais, with the 
subtitle “Impertinent Hypotheses” (Paris: 
Bernard Grasset. 3 fr. 50). If fog is the out- 
ward phenomenon, she deduces therefrom a 
whole philosophy. One feels less secure in 
the fog, both mentally and physically; above 
all, one’s muscular discipline must be perfect. 
Ergo. the Englishman is a “musculaire.” The 
American reader is inclined to believe that 
Feemina makes too much of English self-con- 
trol and exaggerates the Spartan quality of 
the English ideal; but these are as much ques- 
tions of the audience addressed as they are of 
fact, when all is said and done. “Every Eng- 
lishman is an island; interposed between him 
and outsiders, his intimate originality encloses 
him like an ocean.” This aphorism reminds 
us of the fact that it is not long since that 
other “feminist” who signs herself Pierre de 
Coulevain gave to her book on the same Eng- 
lishman and English woman the title, “T.’ Tle 
Tnconnue.” 
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Pebbles 


“Do you have any trouble 
maid ?” 

“Oh, no! 
phia Bulletin. 


in getting a 


I got ten last month.”—Philadel- 


“Ir is hard,” says Col. Henry Watterson, “to 
lose the savings of a lifetime.” 

We know people who have done it without 
half trying. —Chicago Record-Herald. 


An Irishman was looking at the headless 
statue Victory, when he suddenly exclaimed: 

“If you call that victory, what would defeat 
look like?”—New York American. 


He—Tomorrow, darling, is our wedding 
day. 

She—Yes, and it’s bargain day at Silkman’s, 
too. Isn’t it just too aggravating!—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Wny do you weep over the sorrows of 
people in whom you have no interest when 
you go to the theater?” asked the man. 

“T don’t know,” replied the woman. “Why 
do you cheer wildly when a man with whom 
you are not acquainted slides to second base?” 
--Washington Star. 


Tue following story is told by a priest as 
illustrating the French Canadian respect for 
professional authority: Among my friend’s 
parishioners is an old couple. The old man is 
over eighty and a little annoying to his old 
wife. Recently he fell sick and became un- 
conscious. The doctor was called in and pro- 
nounced him dead. The old woman folded 
her hands in silent prayer. The old man be- 
gan to come to consciousness. He heard 
the doctor’s dictum. He did not believe in it. 
Exerting all his strength as he mentally be- 
held the coffin closing down upon him he 
quavered: “I am not dead; I am not dead.” 
The old woman was dreadfully shocked, She 
shook her apron in the old man’s fate. “Hush! 
Hush!” she bade him; “the doctor says you 
are dead, and he knows better than you. You 
are dead! You are dead!” 


LAKE SHORE MUSICAL CRITICISM. 

“The Flonzaley Quartet gave a delightful 
concert of chamber music in the Auditorium 
last evening. It was a brilliant audience, rep- 
resentative of Chicago society, and the cos 
tumes and jewels of the women were beauti 
ful. 

“Mrs. J. Sheridan Rhode was in box No. 69 
wearing a black satin heavily jetted with a 
collar of pearls. 

“Mrs. Forest Lake, wearing silver gray 
satin embellished with silver spangled net, a 


collar and pendants of diamonds, was in box 
No 


“ 


\ o. 

Mrs. O. Gingerbread Blackstone, wearing 
gold tissue finished at the corsage with gold 
filet lace, was with Mrs. Lord O. Lord in box 


No. 59. Mrs. Lord wore a green chiffon and 
satin.”"—Chicago Tribune, 
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Senator Lorimer 


WE are sorry for the United States 
Senate; we are sorry for the State of 
Illinois ; and vet the Senate and the State 
have brought on themselves the disgrace 
which we regret. Are these Senators 
who voted to allow Mr. Lorimer to re- 
tain his seat because to them bribery 
seems an inconsiderable and venial of- 
fense necessary and usual in politics? 
That would explain some votes. We 
would not say so, but Senator Root, as 
wise and good a Senator as there is, 
said in the Senate that it is the popular 
belief that seats in the Senate have been 
obtained by bribery, and “it is this be- 
lief,” said he, “that has been sapping the 
confidence of the people of the country 
in the Senate of the United States.” 
Senator Root did not deny that this be- 
lief is true. He left it to be understood 
that he would sustain the popular belief. 
We add that it is this belief that gives 
force to the movement for the election 
of Senators by the people instead of by 
the legislatures. 

The evidence of bribery in the é@lection 
of Mr. Lorimer was overwhelming, and 
it was confest; and the manager of the 
campaign was Lorimer. and the bene- 


ficiary was Lorimer; and if he is a blind 
fool as to what is going on, he has not 
that reputation. 

By a vote of 46 to 40 the Senate sus- 
tained him, and because the Senate sus- 
tained him we are sorry, but we give it 
no pity for the disgrace it has suffered 
in public esteem. We are sorry for Sen- 
ator Lorimer, but we do not pity him. 
He will remain in a sad plight, with 
nearly half the members voting that he 
is an unfit associate; and enough others 
who voted for him believing he is guilty. 
In the next Congress it will be worse for 
him. He is a marked, branded man. 
Who would care to be his companion? 

Yet he had defenders. They said that 
there was not absolute legal proof that 
he knew of the bribery and approved it. 
But there are presumptions that ought 
to have satisfied even these his support- 
ers. They voted for him, but they knew 
better. 

The Inter Ocean, of Chicago, has been 
his champion, but it champions him in 
the way that a petty lawyer defends a 
client he knows to be guilty, by abusing 
the opposing counsel. The policy of it is 
not clear, but the best that could be done 
was to abuse all who were supposed to 
be responsible for the exposure of the 
bribery. So it ridicules the President, 
who, since the “vindication” of Lorimer 
“looks as if some one had swatted him with 
a brassie out of his own bag, and had finished 
him off with a niblick.” 

Roosevelt is “the pirate of Oyster 
Bay.” Senator Bailey’s [sic!] “hide is 
stretched on yon neighboring fence.” 
And so it goes over the list of the Sena- 
tors: Owen, “scorched to a cinder”: 
“ditto Crawford, ditto Brown, ditto 
Jones”; Beveridge, “hypocritical  fili- 
buster”; Borah’s reputation, “in need of 
repairs”; Cummins and La Follette, “fili- 
bustering hypocrites,” and Senator Root, 
“shivers in his bare bones, and casts 
piteous eves toward the White House.” 
And this is journalism! And this is 
politics ! 

We do not expect Mr. Lorimer to re- 
sign. Why should he? He holds his 
boughtén honor, and he can keep it thru 
the six-year term. He can stand it, as 
he could stand bribery, but can the great 
State of Illinois endure it? Does IIli- 
nois now wish she had the recall? Has 
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she no recourse? Oh! if she had the 


-true sense of self-respect and shame, she 
would elect such a Legislature as would, 
without law of recall, bid him slink from 
his political seat and make room for one 
who might redeem her blighted honor. 


a 
The Method of Social Reform 


HuMAN society has.never been con- 
structed or reconstructed according to 
plans and specifications. Social theories 
—political, legal and economic—have in- 
fluenced the making of those social plans 
and specifications which are known as 
constitutions and statutes, but society 
itself is a living and growing thing, and 
wayward withal. It breaks thru constitu- 
tional limitations, twists them and dis- 
torts them, and makes endless trouble 
for the strict construction legalists. 

Not only so, but society in the very 
act of having its own way—that is, when 
devising and putting into effect the ways 
‘and means of social self-control—gives 
little heed to the logical requirements of 
theory. It tries experiments, and the 
history of social experimentation may 
well seem to the logical mind like the 
annals of a lunatic asylum. Actually, 
they are not like lunacy in the least. 
There is a consistency, a correlation, 
even a unity in them all, which is not ob- 
scure to the mind that has been trained 
to appreciate phenomena of evolution, 
especially those within the range of biol- 
ogy and psychology. This amounts to 
saying again, in other words, that the 
ways of society are the ways of those 
natural objects that live and grow, and 
not at all the ways of ratiocination. 

In all ages, and thruout all the known 
stages of the historical evolution of the 
human race, society has been making and 
remaking itself by a process that may 
well enough be called “feeling its way.” 
It has sometimes hesitatingly, sometimes 
impetuously inhibited old relations and 
ancient ways of doing things, and has 
tried new rules and devices, In this ex- 
perimentation society has nearly always 
been entirely opportunistic. It has not 
asked whether the new attempt could be 
justified from Plato or Aristotle, from 
Jean Jacques Rousseau or Karl Marx. 
It has only asked whether the experi- 
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ment would probably work out satisfac- 
torily under actual conditions of time 
and place, of conflicting human interests 
and the obstinacies of human nature. 
Society, in a word, is thoroly pragmatic, 
whatever happens to philosophy. 

Not only in this broad sense has soci- 
ety a method in the apparent madness oi 
its experimentation, it has a method also 
in the narrower sense of a working rule 
governing its choice among countless 
opportunities for experimental activity. 
It never attacks those ancient and funda- 
mental features of social structure which 
are like the great organic systems in the 
morphology of plant and beast. It ad- 
dresses itself to what it calls “crying 
evils,” “intolerable conditions,” “sur- 
vivals of savagery and barbarism,” and 
the like, very much as the individual 
man’s reformatory assaults upon his 
personal anatomy are directed upon his 
‘molars and his vermiform appendix, or, 
to take a rather better illustration from 
the psychological aspect of life, very 
much as a man of sturdy character 
directs his reformatory efforts against 
his more embarrassing kinds of ignor- 
ance and those sins which have a way of 
getting him into trouble. 

Concretely, then, the method of social 
reform which society actually follows is 
this: It persistently attempts to stamp 
out, cut off, or otherwise destroy, those 
conditions, those forms of conduct, and 
those customs and institutions which 
have become most troublesome, either 
because they diminish well-being, or be- 
cause they awaken an irritating sense of 
something disgraceful or emotionally 
disturbing. In a word, it attacks mar- 
ginal misery, marginal wastefulness 
marginal cruelty, indecency and dis- 
honor. 

For example, long before society was 
concerned about the natural right of 
every man to vote and hold office. an‘ 
long before such problems as those of 
old age pensions and the collectiv: 
ownership of the means of production 
had interested the social philosophers. 
human society had made some progress 
in curtailing murder and theft, in re- 
straining the power of tyrants, and in 
relieving the acute distress of the des- 
titute. By experiments in these direc- 
tions it had, to some extent, raised the 
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general level of conduct and well-being. 
In like manner, civilized society today 1s 
attacking specific problems of wretched- 
ness, unwholesomeness and _ injustice. 
We are no longer satisfied to prohibit 
crime. We are somewhat blindly, but 
nevertheless persistently, trying to dis- 
cover how to prevent it. We no longer 
think it enough to give alms to beggars ; 
we are talking about the possibility of 
preventing overcrowding in tenement 
houses, of stamping out tuberculosis. 
Governments establish old age pensions. 
They are prohibiting child labor, and in- 
terfering with the reckless sacrifice of 
life in the dangerous occupations. When 
these reforms have been accomplished, 
society will probably take up seriously 
the question whether poverty itself can 
be abolished, whether the more impor- 
tant means of production can be owned 
by the many and employed for the gen- 
eral well-being, and whether a more just 
distribution of wealth can be attained. 

That this is the normal, in the sense 
that it is the historical, the practical, the 
actual method of sdcial reform, no one 
we imagine, will deny. It is especially 
worthy of serious attention at the pres- 
ent time, because the theoretical recon- 
structionists, who have most strenuously 
objected to it, the Marxian Socialists, for 
example, are beginning to admit that it 
is the only possible method. With the 
exception of a little clique of “Impossi- 
bleists” in the United States, the Socia!- 
ists of the civilized world are rapidly be- 
coming evolutionists, and are addressing 
themselves to the realization of their pro- 
gram of “immediate demands.” By this 
move they are becoming a new and effi- 
cient political force. Practical social re- 
form has already been carried much 
farther in England and on the continent 
than in America. It is time for the 
United States to begin to catch up with 
the procession. 


a 
The Democratic Blunder in New 
York 


Wuite the Democratic convention 
which nominated Mr. Dix for Governor 
of the State of New York was in ses- 
sion, a prominent independent demo- 
cratic paper of New York City (which 
aiterward supported the ticket) asserted 
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that it was completely under the control 
of Charles F. Murphy, the leader, or 
boss, of Tammany Hall. Mr. Dix was a 
resident of the northern part of the 
State, and many, even of those who were 
convinced that his nomination had been 
ordered by Murphy, expected that in 
office he would be his own master. 
After the election, Murphy’s influence 
was shown in the organization of the 
Legislature and the Senatorial nomina- 
tion. A caucus named William F. Shee- 
han to succeed Senator Depew, but the 
election of Sheehan has been prevented 
by a bolting minority. To the testimony 
of one independent Democratic paper as 
to the power exerted by the Tammany 
boss in the convention at Rochester, 
there was added, last week, that of an- 
other, the World, concerning his influ- 
ence in the Legislature at Albany: 

“Murphy alone was the caucus majority. 
Murphy is the Legislature. He controls its 
organization. No bill can be reported out of 
a committee over Murphy’s veto. Murphy is 
the State. This is the condition to which free 
government has sunk in New York. This is 
the condition which John A. Dix as Governor 
of the State and nominal leader of his party 
meekly tolerates.” 

The nomination of Mr. Sheehan was 
unexpected. It has frequently been said 
that if that nomination could have been 
foreseen, the people would not have 
elected a Democratic Legislature. The 
logical candidate of the victorious party 
was Edward M. Shepard, whom the 
bolting minority have supported. His 
nomination and election would have giv- 
en the State a Senator of exceptional 
ability and would have aided his party 
thruout the country in 1912. It may be 
noted that the election of Mr. Shepard 
was desired by Judge Gaynor, the suc- 
cessful Tammany candidate for the 
office of Mayor of New York, who said 
last week : : 

“I favored him for United States Senator 
because of the very great admiration which 1 
have long had of his qualities as a man and as 
a statesman of the first order’ In the Senate 
he would from the first day have been con- 
spicuous even among the ablest men of that 
body.” 

Mayor Gaynor’s disagreement with 
the Tammany leader about a candidate 
for the Senate suggests disagreement 
about other questions. Impairment of 
municipal control and diminution of 
municipal profits have driven Tammany 
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to seek State control and the patronage 
and profits which are associated with 
power at Albany. 

The long contest over the Senatorship 
has caused much bitterness in the party. 
Mr. Shepard, last week, in a notable 
letter, formally withdrew his candidacy, 
which for some time had been hopeless. 
Murphy, he said, had opposed him— 


“the reason seemingly given being the ex- 
tent to which I was favored by that independ- 
ent sentiment without which in November our 
party would have suffered serious defeat, and 
without which it can win no future victory. 

. More than once, after having been put 
in power by the indispensable support of in- 
dependent Democrats, the deliberate act of the 
‘organization’ has stripped itself of that sup- 
port for the very next election and thus con- 
demned itself to years of repeated defeats 
quite as calamitous as they were unnecessary.” 

Caucuses, he said, in which the genu- 
ine view of the constituencies was 
brought cut, were good things, but the 
caucus which nominated Sheehan had 
not been such a caucus. Many of those 
present did not represent their constitu- 
encies, or even represent their own opin- 
ions : 

“Under the discipline of Tammany Hall their 
votes had been put into a trust and were to 
be cast by one voting trustee. Such a trust 
was a perversion absolutely destructive of 
party health, and, if carried far enough, even 
of the very life of the party itself... . The 
Democracy of New York State can never suc- 
ceed in a campaign where it is believed that 
the leader of Tammany Hall has controlied its 
nominations, will control the Legislature if it 
be Democratic, and will be the overshadow- 
ing power even in the Executive Chamber. .. . 
The health and life of the Democratic party 
requires that, so long as there shall continue 
the one-man voting trust of Tammany Hall 
and the influences which are behind it, there 
shall be the power and the right of any suffi- 
cient and respectable minority to decline to be 
bound by any caucus controlled by that trust. 
In no other way can any exalted or honest 
purposes of the Democratic party of this State 
be accomplished.” 


On the same day Congressman Mar- 
tin W. Littleton, who has announced his 
candidacy for the Senate, addressed a 


sharp letter to Mr. Murphy, in the 
course of which he said: 


“Do you think that you would strengthen 
your organization, improve the Democratic 
prospects, and act in obedience to the purpose 
and meaning of the Constitution if you with- 
drew this influence of your individual judg- 
ment and openly released every Assemblyman 
and Senator from any obligation which he 
may feel to you from any sense of party 
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loyalty, and left them free to exercise their 
own choice? Do you not feel that the Demo- 
cratic party in the country generally demands 
that you withdraw your influence from the 
Legislature? Do you think that a compulsory 
caucus, registering your own judgment alone 
as to the fitness of the candidate, can in any 
sense be said to be a caucus of the majority 
of the Democratic party?” 

In reply to Mr. Shepard’s letter of 
withdrawal, Mr. Murphy published a 
long statement, in which he asserted that 
Mr. Shepard had been glad to accept the 
Tammany “voting trust’s”’ nomination 
for Mayor in 1901, and that his friends 
had asked for its support a few weeks 
ago. The statement closed as follows: 

“No literary skill no finished compliments 
to himself, no self-issued certificates of de- 
votion to Democratic principles, no sophistry 
of any kind can conceal from the plain Dem- 
ocrats of the State the fact that in this fight 
Mr. Shepard is fighting with the minority to 
overthrow the rule of the majority and to de- 
feat the party’s nominee for some reason so 
un-American and un-Democratic that he does 
not dare even to avow it.” 

Then Mr. Sheehan, in a letter of 3.000 
words addressed to the Democratic leg- 
islators, offered to abide by the decision 
of a new caucus, and incidentally at- 
tacked Mr. Shepard. Expressing his 
“admiration” for the latter “as a man, a 
lawyer and a scholar,” he remarked that 
his admired opponent had _ personally 
solicited the aid of one McCooey, the 
head of a “voting trust” in Brooklyn. 
He also said: 

“Tt is true that the political records of many 
of his supporters who are old enough to have 
such records demonstrate that all their lives 
they have been in favor of minority rule, ex- 
cept when the majority rule was exercised in 
their behalf; and when not so exercised, the 
rule of the minority with them becomes a pa- 
triotic and paramount principle.” 

We have quoted these passages from 
the voluminous correspondence in the 
case to show how great a disturbance in 
the party has heen caused by this quarrel 
about the Senatorship. It is due to the 
efforts of an organization whose connec- 
tion with the national party has usually 
been harmful rather than beneficial. The 
interests of Tammany are local and its 
aims are mercenary. There was an in- 
viting opportunity for the Democrats in 
the greatest of our States to promote the 
success of their party in next year’s 
campaign. It has been thrown away. 
Even if a properly qualified man should 
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now be elected—which seems scarcely 
possible—what has been lost could not 
be regained. Everybody has had a 
chance to see the skeleton in the New 
York Democratic closet. 
& 
The Session of Congress 


THE quality of the Sixty-first Congress 
is fairly indicated when we say that at 
the beginning of its term it enacted the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill, and in its clos- 
ing days, after voting to keep Lorimer in 
the seat from which he should have been 
ousted, refused to approve the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement, From first to last 
it was controlled by a blind and blunder- 
ing majority, for a great part of the time 
unable to see the drift of enlightened 
public opinion or to understand what 
kind of legislation was demanded in the 
interest of justice and reform. Broad 
generalizations are not always absolutely 
fair, and we should say that the record 
of the House has been better than that 
of the Senate and that the action taken 
has not been wholly bad. For example, 
we do not overlook a considerable quan- 


tity of good work in the first regular ses- 
sion. But with respect to many meas- 
ures and subjects of great importance 
and public interest, the record of the con- 
trolling majority has been one of failure, 
notably in the session which ended on 


Saturday last. By the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff this majority, breaking its party’s 
promise to the people, caused a political 
revolution, displacing a Republican ma- 
jority of 47 in the House by a Demo- 
cratic majority of 66, and reducing the 
Republican majority in the Senate from 
28 to 10. In the recent and final session 
even those so-called insurgents or pro- 
gressives, whose course in the first ses- 
sion had received and deserved so much 
commendation, exerted their influence on 
the wrong side and aided the reaction- 
aries in promoting the election of a Dem- 
ocratic President in 1912. 

The President’s agreement for reci- 
procity with Canada should have been 
approved in the Senate, as it had been in 
the House. Action upon the bill for a 
tariff commission should have been taken 
in the Senate early enough to prevent 
defeat in the House by filibustering in 
the closing hours. - We see no good rea- 
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son for the killing, in the Senate, of the 
House bill for a reapportionment. Ari- 
zona’s constitution was disapproved, as 
it ought to have been, but that of New 
Mexico did not deserve to share its fate. 
The two propositions should have been 
considered separately. There should 
have been a vote, at least, in the House 
on the ship subsidy bill. Phere was 
urgent need of new land laws, framed in 
accord with the President’s recommenda- 
tions. This need was suggested by the 
Ballinger investigation. But the old laws 
remain. At one time it was expected that 
provision for the beginnings of a parcels 
post would be made, but the bill was 
thrown out a short time before adjourn- 
ment. The bill relating to Appalachian 
and White Mountain reserves must be 
counted on the credit side, with the Jap- 
anese treaty, the honors paid to Peary, 
two or three measures of some impor- 
tance in the field of Treasury finance, the 
suppression of the pension bill by a point 
of order, and the reform of the judicial 
code. The question whether there ought 
to be an increase of the postage rates on 
magazines is to be the subject of inquiry 
by a commission, but the provision for a 
commission would have been lost if the 
President by much exertion had not saved 
it at the last moment. In the seating of 
Lorimer, and also in the conduct and at- 
titude of many Senators, there is evidence 
that the quality of the Senate would be 
improved by direct popular elections, but 
the bill to provide such elections was de- 
feated by the shrewd manipulation of 
those who disliked it. It should be taken 
up again promptly in the special session. 
Eventually it will be enacted. 

The House can point with some satis- 
faction to its recent course. It passed 
the Canadian reciprocity bill and the 
tariff commission bill by large majorities, 
but the credit for this action cannot be 
claimed by the Republican party. It is 
noticeable that the filibustering move- 
ment by which action on the conference 
report concerning the latter bill was pre- 
vented was led by the New York Demo- 
crat who was at the head of the small 
minority of Democrats who stood with 
Speaker Cannon when he was in immi- 
nent danger, at the first regular session. 

Who are responsible for the calling of 
an extra session? Mainly the Repub- 
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lican insurgents of the Senate, Mr. 
Beveridge excepted. There would have 
been no extra session if the Canadian 
reciprocity agreement had been ap- 
proved. The leader of the insurgents in 
their war against the agreement was Mr. 
Cummins, honorably prominent in 1909 
among those who sought to improve the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. In past years 
he has professed to regard reciprocity 
with much favor, writing paragraphs in 
Iowa platforms supporting it as “the 
natural complement of protection,” and 
pointing out in public addresses how ad- 
vantageous it must be to both of two 
nations directly affected by it. He 
knew, of course, that the effect of the 
amendments which he proposed would 
be to prevent action in the Senate, or, if 
they should be adopted, to kill the agree- 
ment. Moreover, if the United States 
should make the proposed concessions 
on manufactures, receiving no similar 
concessions in return—for Canada would 
not grant them—it would be necessary, 
under existing treaties, to give the same 
reductions to Germany, Great Britain, 
France and other countries. If the re- 
ductions could be confined to Canadian 
products, our farmers, whose champion 
he would be, could gain little or nothing, 
because Canada has few manufactured 
goods to sell. If the products in ques- 
tion should be reciprocally free-listed, 
our manufacturers would gain and those 
of Canada would be driven out of busi- 
ness. It is very difficult to account for 
Mr. Cummins’s attitude upon any theory 
in which his sincerity is granted. He 
and his insurgent associates ought to 
have supported the agreement, even if it 
was made by a President whom they dis- 
like. Their conduct with respect to this 
question has been extremely disappoint- 
ing to many who found in their keen 
criticism of the tariff bill evidence of 
statesmanship and an intelligent regard 
for the public interest. 

We assume that in the extra session 
the reciprocity bill will be passed 
promptly by the House. On February 
14, all but five of the present Democratic 
members voted for it. In the new 
House, the Democrats will have a ma- 
jority of 66. In the Senate the insur- 
gents may hold the balance of power. 
Even if they continue to oppose the bill, 
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it will be passed if a vote upon it, as a 
separate proposition, can be reached. 
But it is difficult to predict what the 
legislative plan will be. The reciprocity 
bill may come from the House to the 
Senate, attached to provisions for a rad- 
ical revision of the tariff, and these may 
be objectionable to more than half of the 
Senators. We suspect that the Demo 
crats, having in mind the Presidential 
campaign of next year, and desiring to 
shape the issues in that campaign to the 
advantage of their party, will try to 
avoid giving credit to the Republican 
President by passing his reciprocity bill 
unless at the same time they shall be 
permitted to reduce rates in important 
schedules of the tariff law. Their pro- 
gram is not completed. Revision proj- 
ects undoubtedly will be a part of it, and 
it is reasonable to expect that they will 
so associate these projects with the reci- 
procity bill as to gain for their party the 
greatest possible political advantage. 
There is much uncertainty as to what 
they will set out to do and as to what 
they can accomplish. If the session shall 
prove to be an irritating and futile one, 
and shall impose restraint upon business. 
the people will remember who cated it 
to be called, and will place the blame 
where it belongs. 


ee) 
Americans Abroad 


Ovr educational representatives at the 
court of Berlin are again in conflict, this 
time over invitations to a dance. It 
seems that Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard, and Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, 
of Virginia, were not content with their 
competition upon the lecture platform 
but wished to carry their contest to the 
ballroom floor. This was natural be- 
cause their first set-to, which took place 
on November 10, was virtually a drawn 
game. The markers on each side kept 
tally of the number of hand-claps and 
smiles of the Kaiser and Kaiserin dur- 
ing the two inaugural addresses, but 
Professor Smith scored a real laugh 
from the imperial mouth in the first 
round and it was a question whether it 
was fair to count that. Professor Miin- 
sterberg is naturally funnier than Pro- 
fessor Smith, but Professor Smith had 
borrowed the winning joke from Mark 
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Twain. He said that war was unthink- 
able between two nations that loved 
Huckleberry linn. Of course the 
Kaiser had to laugh at such a remark. 
Anybody would even if he knew less 
about war than the Kaiser. 

After the lectures Professor Smith 
scored again on totality of duration of 
conversation, fifteen to one according to 
the cabled reports. But a statement 
published by Professor Miinsterberg 
rather altered the case. He wrote to the 
papers : 

“If there was anything marked in the con- 
trast, it was that he naturally treated Mr 
Smith with the formality with which a new- 
comer is welcomed and met with the cordial 
ity with which he had talked to me on pre- 
vious occasions and which made the conver- 
sation turn &t once to intimate subjects.” 

Without inquiring into how Professor 
Miinsterberg knew what the Kaiser and 
Professor Smith talked about, for he 
was, as he tells us, conversing with the 
Kaiserin at the time, we accept his state- 
ment as correct or as nearly correct as 
the testimony of any eye and ear wit- 
ness and active participant under such 
circumstances could be expected to be. 
The honors were therefore even. 

The ballroom contest was more seri- 
ous and came near involving the rulers 
of both nations in a controversy and so 
endangering the validity of Professor 
Smith’s thesis about Mark Twain as a 
preventive of war. The main points of 
the affair may be concisely stated as fol- 
lows: 

Professor Miinsterberg met Professor 
Smith in the Palast Hotel and said that 
he (Professor Smith) would be invited 
to the Schleppencour and balls, but that 
he (Professor Miinsterberg) would not 
because he (Professor Miinsterberg) 
was not an American but a German 
(which seems a queer reason for not be- 
ing invited to a German ball, but no mat- 
ter). So Professor Smith went to the 
American Ambassador, Dr. Hill, to see 
if he could get him an invitation, and he 
said he would, and Mrs. Hill wrote Mrs. 
Smith that she would take her to call on 
Countess Brockdorff, but she telephoned 
later that she couldn’t, and Dr. H. (we 
must save space by using initials) told 
the Baron von dem Knesenbeck that he 
must make an exception in favor of the 
Smiths and the Baron v. d. K. said he 
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would; and then Prof. M. and Mrs. M. 
called on Mrs. H. and demanded that the 
Smiths be not presented, and just then 
Dr. H, came in and Prof. M. said he 
would cable to Pres. T. if he didn’t, 
and Dr. H. said he would, and when 
Prof. S. heard of it he said he would 
appeal to Emp. W. and he called on 
Privy Councillor Schmidt (possible fam- 
ily influence here?) and wrote to Cultus 
Minister von Trott zu Solz and Cultus 
Minister v. T. z. S. called on Count Eu- 
lenberg and—but really we must stop 
here. It takes up two columns in the 
New York Times and we do not see how 
it can be put in less space without losing 
some of the sense. 

Professor Minsterberg replies to all 
this in another column, denying that ‘he 
was “a snake in the grass.” On the con- 
trary, he had asked him to dinner and 
“enjoyed his after-dinner stories.” Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg says that all he said 
to Mrs. Hill about Mrs. Smith’s dress in 
that Sunday afternoon conversation was 
that he did not see that the possession of 
a new gown was sufficient reason for 
appealing from a court decision. Mrs. 
M. also had a new dress that she could 
not use. Etc., etc. 

This must not be dismissed as a trif- 
ling affair. The Schleppencour is as 
important as Junior Hop and every edu- 
cated person knows that the question of 
Junior Hop invitations is enough to keep 
the students awake nights and the pro- 
fessors awake during faculty meeting. 

Besides, the honor of two great uni- 
versities is involved. Professor Miin- 
sterberg wears the crimson of Harvard 
upon his court dress, and Professor 
Smith the blue and white of Columbia 
upon his. These two institutions are 
neck and neck in the race for the 
Kaiser’s favor. Harvard first got the 
Germanic Museum, but the exchange 
professors from Germany cannot sleep 
in the old gymnasium among the plaster 
casts of the Kaiser’s ancestors, and they 
complain of the Cambridge boarding 
houses. So Columbia countered by pro- 
posing to establish a Deutsches Haus, 
where its exchange professor can enjoy 
all his home comforts. But Mr. 
Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, is to pro- 
vide the funds for a bigger Germanic 
building and if he stocks it as well, the 
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attraction of Harvard will be irresistible. 

Columbia did not have to rely wholly 
upon its Roosevelt professor, C. Al- 
phonso Smith, this year. President But- 
ler himself went to Germany, and Prof. 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr., of Columbia, boldly 
challenged Professor Minsterberg in de- 
bate over what constitutes the American 
university. 

We have never seen either Professor 
Smith or Professor Miinsterberg dance, 
sO we cannot say which would best rep- 
resent the United States at the Kaiser’s 
court. Perhaps it would be better to 
send over a dancing master next year as 
exchange professor if he is expected to 
take the floor rather than to occupy the 
chair. 

This affair will probably revive the 
question as to Dr. Hill’s fitness for his 
post. It looks as tho he had muddled. 
At the time of his appointment it was 
predicted that he would fail because he 
had spent his life in the study of books 
of law instead of books of etiquet. 
When will the American people learn 
that. only men of wealth, family and 
style are eligible for diplomatic posi- 
tions? 

It is not for us to decide whether 
Hugo or C. Alphonso is the truer ex- 
ponent of modern Americanism. Both 
seem equally to realize the importance of 
questions of rank and precedence. Both 
seem equally free from that contempt of 
kings and courts which was character- 
istic of the old-fashioned American. 


Early last week Sena- 
tor Bourne, of Ore- 
gon, not long ago a 
particular golfing friend of the Presi- 
dent, indulged in a_ bitter attack 
upon him charging him with using 
his patronage to control legislation. 
We do not doubt that patronage 
has been used and withheld at times 
to control or prevent legislation, what 
Senator Bourne calls bribery or intimid- 
ation. Yet that is not quite fair. The 
President has an immense—luckily a les- 
sening—amount of patronage to give, 
and as he does not know the applicants 
in all the States he has to get advice of 
Senators and Congressmen, and the 
President naturally and properly seeks 
advice from Republicans if he is a-Re- 
publican, or from Democrats if he is a 


Senator Bourne’s 
Attack 
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Democrat. That pleases them, and they 
like to please him. If that is bribery it 
is a sort not easily avoidable. They do 
not think of it as bribery when they use 
their power of advice to the President 
to get the help of his appointees for their 
own re-election. Equally if Republican 
Senators are quarreling over the control 
in their own State and giving the Presi- 
dent contradictory advice, he will natur- 
ally follow the advice of the one who is 
supporting his policies. It is not human 
nature to do otherwise, not to speak of 
prudence. Senator Bourne was pleased 
enough so long as the President appoint- 
ed his nominees, and he did not consider 
himself bribed; but now, that the Presi- 
dent has made appointments on the ad- 
vice of his rival Senator, he is angry and 
sees intimidation. He quotes against the 
President that most unfortunate letter 
written by his secretary, Mr. Norton, an- 
nouncing that hereafter the President 
would give patronage to the Insurgents 
as well as to the standpatters. It is a 
letter than never ought to have been 
written, which gives color to Senator 
Bourne’s present charge that the Presi- 
dent had used his power of appointment 
to give aid and comfort to certain Sena- 
tors and to endamage others. Doubtless 


‘his choices did have that effect, but how 


could he help that?) He had to please 
some and displease others. We will as- 
sume that he used his power in the way 
that seemed wise. He could use it in a 
way that would be as bad as bribery or 
intimidation, but it is not so necessarily, 
nor ever in the case of Senators who are 
above being bribed. Senator Bourne’s 
speech does not strike us as courteous 
or just in the application he intended 
against the President. 


a 


Nowadays “old 
Old Masters and New masters” are al- 

most as popular a 
subject of newspaper stories as are real 
scandals. Indeed, the payment of $200,- 
ooo for a Gainesborough or $500,000 for 
a Rembrandt is scandalous in_ itself. 
Quite apart from the irony of it all, in 
an age when more Rodolphes are starv- 
ing than ever starved before, there 
is something disturbingly extravagant 
about such valuations—they are as ex- 
travagant as one of Crassus’s dinner 
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cards. Ll urthermore, these hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are often spent on 
what are far from being the best exam- 
ples of their authors. And when they 
are not printing details of “treasures” 
saved or lost to the British nation, or 
some other nation, the newspapers tell 
us of the American millionaires or ’air- 
esses who are duped by picture forgers. 
Now, the tendency to encourage dead 
painters at the expense of live ones 
would be praiseworthy enough were it 
cultivated thru the collector’s love of 
beauty, pure and undefiled. As a matter 
of fact, since most American collectors 
cannot tell the difference between a real 
old master and a d’Aulby de Gatigny 
one, one cannot help wishing success to 
the picture forger. May Trouillebert 
find many a worthy successor! And 
likewise Escarousa! And the gentlemen 
who do the forging for the Fifth Avenue 
shops—power to their elbows! In time 
they may perhaps teach the collector to 
go out for something better than a name. 
And, art appreciation apart, there is a 
lesson of sincerity to be learned at what- 
ever cost. 

Js 

The proposal adopt- 
ed at the last session 
of the _ Episcopal 
General Convention for the calling of a 
World’s Conference of all Christian 
Churches to discuss matters of faith and 
order, with a view toa more harmonious 
understanding between them, has made 
some progress the past week. An in- 
formal conference of official representa- 
tives of four leading demonstrations was 
called last week at the residence of Dr. 
Manning, chairman of the Episcopal 
Commission and rector of Trinity 
Church in this city. The meeting of 
such a World’s Conference was ap- 
proved, and the Episcopal Commission 
was asked to call a larger informal meet- 
ing of representatives of evangelical de- 
nominations witha view to taking 
formal and final action for such a con- 
ference. Every effort for union should 
be helped, and yet we fear that advances 
will not be met favorably by the largest 
body of Christendom which has lately 
from the Vatican denied the orders of 
the Anglican Church, and which has for- 
bidden its members again to take part in 


For a Conference 
of Christendom 
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such a meeting as was the Inter-Church 
Congress at Chicago. 

ed 

The report of the 
For Social Purity grand jury appointed 

in this city to investi- 
gate the white slave traffic, with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., as foreman, asked that 
there be appointed by the Governor or 
the Mayor, a commission for the inves- 
tigation of the social evil, with a view to 
its control. No such commission has 
been appointed, and the task is left in 
the hands of the Committee of Fourteen, 
of which Dr.. John P. Peters was chair- 
man until lately, and Mr. H. F. Whitin 
is now chairman. That committee has 
been doing very effective work, particu- 
larly in reducing the number of so-called 
“Raines law hotels.” Such a hotel has 
been nothing less than a saloon which 
serves also as a house of assignation. 
When the committee was organized in 
1905 there were about 1,200 such 
“Raines law hotels”; the number is now 
87. Most have been supprest, and 200 
have become “hotels for men only.” It 
is interesting to observe that the brew- 
ers’ association has given much help, re- 
fusing to serve places reported to them 
as disorderly. It will be remembered 
that of late the brewers have been much 
concerned over the success of the local 
option movement and have discovered 
that the best way to retain their trade is 
to suppress disorderly places. The bond- 
ing companies have also been brought to 
give their aid by refusing to bond 
saloons of ill repute. This is all fine 
work, but there is vastly more to be 
done, for the whole social evil needs to 
be controlled, outside of its fringes in 
the saloons and Raines law hotels. 
There is no greater evil among us, and 
it is time that it was taken up seriously, 
for both morals and health, for the pro- 
tection of marriage and the home; for it 
is the foe of honorable marriage and the 
destruction of the home. 


ed 
Senator Bailey is not a 
Senator Bailey man to be loved, exactly, 
by his enemies. He is 
too passionate, too bitter. We recall 
how, after the fight of his election to the 
Senate, he made a speech at which he 
swore enmity as long as he lived to those 
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who had opposed him, and bade his sons 
carry on the vengeance to the next gen- 
eration. It was in sudden passion that 
he sent last Saturday his resignation to 
the Governor of Texas, but withdrew it 
on the urgent protest of Democratic 
fellow Senators. But in this case his 
passionate action was to the credit of his 
political sincerity. He does not believe 
in certain advanced measures incorpo- 


rated in the Arizona Constitution; and - 


when it seemed that the majority of the 
Democratic Senators approved them he 
was so indignant that he was unwilling 
to remain politically associated with 
them. No doubt he is one of their ablest 
leaders. Eleven of them signed a pro- 
test to the people of Texas against the 
acceptance of his resignation, in which 
they called him their “undisputed and 
most conspicuous leader,” and a twelfth, 
Senator Tillman, in a separate protest, 
characterized him as “the ablest man in 
the Senate, without exception, and one 
of the best equipped men in public life.” 
He will remain, but he needs to learn to 
control his temper and bridle his tongue. 
We observe that a dozen Democratic 
Senators did not contribute to these 
bouquets; and they were men like Sen- 
ator Owen, of Oklahoma, who had 
voted for Arizona. 


x 


We have received 
from the Imperial 
University of Peking 
a letter calling our attention to the fact 
that the article by President Thwing on 
that university, in our issue of Septem- 
ber 15, was written by him on the basis 
of his personal observations three years 
ago; while events are moving very rap- 
idly in the New China, and immense im- 
provements have been made since then, 
such as the readers of that article would 
not have suspected. Three years is now 
a whole cycle in Cathay. From a com- 
munication by Prof. Luther Anderson 
we quote the following extract: 

“Since the writer of the article in question 
was in Peking, the Imperial University has 
received enormous grants of money from the 
Chinese Government, has opened many new 
departments, and has established more ad- 
vanced courses of instruction. Three years 
ago the Preparatory Department only was in 
operation. This department, which the writer 
describes as the Imperial University, corre- 


Higher Education 
for China 


THE INDEPENDENT 


sponds roughly to an American high school 
plus two years of college work. It is some- 
thing like the upper classes of a German gym- 
nasium, and is called the Preparatory De- 
partment because it prepares the students for 
the University Department. In the latter, 
which did not exist when he was here, all the 
work is advanced and specialized and can 
therefore with justice be classed as university 
work. The departments which have already 
been opened are, Law, Commerce, Politica: 
Science and History, Natural Sciences, Civil 
Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, and 
Agriculture. In these departinents all those 
branches are studied which would be studied 
in the corresponding graduate departments of 
any good American or European university. 
Other departments will be opened in the near 
future. 

“Large modern buildings are now being erect- 
ed with all possible speed just outside the city 
wall. However, it can be said to the credit of 
the Imperial University that more attention 
has been paid to securing good teachers than 
to erecting buildings. It is one of the very 
few universities in the Orient that have a fac- 
ulty, that is, a body of teachers who are all 
highly trained specialists in their respective 
subjects. Most of the foreign teachers hold 
the highest academic honors and have had 
previous experience in college or university 
teaching. Among the members of the faculty 
there are men who have taught in the Univer- 
sities of Berlin, London, Geneva, Chicago, and 
other institutions of the same rank.” 

Professor Anderson adds: 

“The Provincial University of Tientsin has 
excellent departments of Law and Engineer- 
ing, where a university grade of work is be- 
ing done. The Imperial College of Finance in 
Peking is doing highly specialized work of a 
university grade. The same is true of the 
Imperial College of Law in Peking, the Im- 
perial College of Medicine in Tientsin, and 
the Imperial College of Languages in Peking. 
The latter prepares men for the diplomatic 
service. 


& 

Two months ago we called attention 
to the announcement by the Rev. G. 
Margoliouth, an able scholar belonging 
to the British Museum, that a recent old 
Hebrew “Zadokite Document” lately dis- 
covered and published by Dr. Schechter © 
was the product of a very early Jewish- 
Christian sect, that honored John the 
Baptist and Jesus, but was bitterly op- 
posed to Paul. We have since made a 
careful examination of this Document, 
and are convinced that it is not Chris- 
tian, but represents a Jewish sect and 
was written between 60 and 70 B. C. 
We regret this conclusion, for if Mr. 
Margoliouth were right it would be a 
work of the first importance in Christian 
history. 








Workmen’s Compensation 


CoMPENSATION for workmen injured 
in the course of their daily labor is a 
subject which has steadily grown in in- 
terest, until now it has become a legis- 
lative problem of huge dimensions in 
every State, and particularly in those 
largely engaged in manufacturing. The 
principles hitherto governing the rela- 
tions of master and servant are steadily 
undergoing changes of a radical char- 
acter, with the probability that ultimately 
the defense comprised under the heading 
negligence of employee and fellow serv- 
ants will ultimately disappear completely 
from our jurisprudence. The conviction 
is deepening that the money value of in- 
juries suffered by workmen are properly 
a charge against the cost of production, 
payable by the consumer or user of the 
article produced. 


Much of the legislation already en- 
acted is comparatively crude and will 
undoubtedly prove upon actual trial to 


be inadequate or impracticable. But the 
problem is engaging some of the best 
minds in the country—labor leaders, mil- 
lionaires, manufacturers, philanthropists, 
jurists and sociologists. There is little 
disagreement between them respecting 
the accuracy of the leading principle 
here referred to—that the negligence of 
the injured worker should not be an in- 
superable bar to the recovery of com- 
pensation to some extent. But taken as 
a whole, the varying provisions and 
methods suggested or already enacted in 
some of the States constitute a jumble 
that closely resembles chaos. These laws 
will, when perfected, carry the funda- 
mental American defect—lack of uni- 
formity. The need for a comprehensive 
system of laws governing this subject 
are fairly illustrated by the case of one 
Andrew J. Ridge, an employee of the 
Oolitic Stone Company of Indiana. Ac- 
cording to the record, Ridge, while at 
work for the company in 1901, was in- 
jured more or less seriously by a falling 


ledge of stone. He did not make a dili- 
gent effort to secure an amicable settle- 
ment of his claim for damages against 
his employers, and it is probable that the 
latter were negligent and indifferent in 
their attitude toward their employee. 
Ridge employed lawyers to bring suit 
and the case was tried four times, the 
first jury disagreeing, the subsequent 
three awarding damages to the plaintiff. 
Appeals were taken from each of the 
judgments rendered, and the higher 
court reversed the first two. Upon con- 
sidering the last appeal the highest court 
in the State evinced a disposition to end 
the litigation and sustained the last ver- 
dict of the court below. The award 
ameunted to $7,635.65. But in his zeal 
to prosecute the case vigorously, Ridge 
had enlarged his legal staff as the years 
wore on, and found, at the conclusion of 
the fight, that he owed for counsel fees 
and incidental expenses the sum of 
$7,585.90, leaving for himself as com- 
pensation for injuries sustained and the 
fruits of ten years’ litigation the beg- 
garly amount of $49.75. 

Senseless as is this final result, a care- 
ful consideration of the circumstances as 
they seem to have occurred render any 
other impossible. It is difficult to assume 
that the element of passion was not pres- 
ent on both sides, and quite as difficult 
to imagine that had both litigants ap- 
proached the matter in a friendly spirit 
a settlement satisfactory to each could 
not have been made. As it turned out, 
both of them are heavy losers, while 
their joint substance has gone into the 
pockets of lawyers and court attachés. 
From the fact that three juries awarded 
damages to the plaintiff, we may reason- 
ably conclude that he had a fairly good 
case under the old law covering that 
subject, and that he was undoubtedly 
entitled to some amount of compensa- 
tion. It is for the purpose of correcting 
evils of this character that a reformation 
of the laws in this direction should be 
made. 
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FINANCIAL 


Railroads and Business 


Arter the sharp decline of prices on 
the 24th ult., following the announce- 


ment of the freight rate decision, there’ 


was, up to the end of last week, no gen- 
eral and well defined downward move- 
ment on the Stock Exchange. On the 
ist inst., unfavorable reports of railroad 
‘earnings began to appear. These had 
little or no effect on that day, but on the 
2d, with much larger transactions, there 
was a decline of about 2% points in the 
active list. This was ascribed partly to 
the earnings reported and partly to the 
menace of an extra session of Congress. 
In the remaining days of the week there 
was but little change, and losses for the 
entire week were small, ranging from 4 
for Steel, Reading and Union Pacific 
(the three leaders, in whose securities a 
little more than half of all the business 
was done) to 1% for New York Central, 
1% for Great Northern, and 3% for 
Northern Pacific. 


On the rst, the Western railroads de- 

cided that they would not appeal from 
the decision. They argued that confirm- 
ation of it by the Court of Commerce 
would tie up the rates for two years, 
while, if they should accept the Commis- 
sion’s judgment, they might, by and by, 
propose some rate advances and be al- 
lowed to enforce them. At the meeting 
of the officers of the Eastern roads there 
was no complete agreement, and another 
conference is to be held. Some thought 
there should be an appeal, or that the 
_validity of the law should be tested; 
others were of the opinion that the de- 
cision should be accepted. The Com- 
mission may be asked to reopen the case, 
as to certain roads and several of the 
proposed advances. There has been no 
general movement for reduction of rail- 
road expenditures. The St. Paul road 
has laid off one-fourth of the men en- 
gaged in construction, and the Lake 
Shore has reduced the number employed 
in its shops. Public attention has been 
directed to no ether changes of this kind. 
Some remarks given to the press by 
Judge Gary, chairman of the Steel Cor- 
poration, were distinctly reassuring. He 
said: 
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“It is my opinion that if the rate decision 
has a depressing effect upon business condi- 
tions it will be temporary. From my infor- 
mation it seems to me general business con- 
ditions are generally and materially improving 
If this continues, as now seems probable, it 
necessarily follows that the business of the 
railroads will correspondingly increase, and 
in order to take care of their interests the) 
must put and keep their tracks in good condi 
tion and largely increase their equpment. The 
different lines of business of the country are 
more or less tied together. It is time for all 
of us to take things as we find them, and 
make the best of them. In such a_ country 
as this, where productive capacity is so great 
and increasing so rapidly, we shall find great 
opportunities for success.” 


....The annual statement of the Cen- 
tral Leather Company, of which Edward 
C. Hoyt is president, shows assets of 
$1 36,461,642 and surplus of $3,806,206. 
The capital stock is $33,299,050 pre- 
ferred and $39,701,031 common. The 
profits for the year after deducting all 
losses and expenses were $3,403,680, 
which, with income from investments of 
$144,210, makes the total net profits for 
the year $3,547,890. The sum of $4,384,- 
318 has been paid in interest on bonds 
and debentures and in dividends on the 
preferred stock. These figures show the 
progress the company has made, not- 
withstanding the continuous depression 
of the leather business. Mr. Hoyt’s re- 
port to the stockholders is published in 
full on another page. 

....The Nassau Bank, which was es- 
tablished in 1852 and.is a charter mem- 
ber of the New York Clearing House, 
has received the consent of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency at Washington 
to change its name to the National Nas- 
sau Bank. There is no change in the 
officers or directors and Edward Earl is 
president. 

....Robert C. Lewis, who has recent- 
lv been made president of the Guardian 
Trust Company, was formerly the vice- 
president. He was born and educated 
in New York and was graduated from 
Princeton University. The new vice- 
president is Edward F. Clark. Lathrop 
C. Haynes is vice-president and secre- 
tary. The capital is $500,000, the sur- 
plus and undivided profits are over 
$537,000, and the total resources nearly 
$4.700,000, 





